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The SPE exists primarily for the benefit of the individual member. 









It is the aim of the SPE to provide each member with an opportunity to 


meet others in the plastics business—to learn—to participate in section 





meetings—to receive technical information—and to provide each mem- 






ber with an opportunity to make himself heard. 













The biggest problem any technical society faces is to learn the 


wants of the individual member. The National Society serves as 






a collecting ground for information and an ignition point for action. 






These are your responsibilities—attend meetings regularly, 
take an active part, transmit your ideas to the officers and 






to the National for consideration or action. 










And these are your rewards: the satisfaction of a 


good job well done, the realization that you have 





been of service, and the secure knowledge that you 






have helped yourself. 







If a recipe were to be written to help the 


individual derive maximum benefit from his 





membership in SPE, it might read some- 






thing like this—(See page 11). 
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MODERN 
PROBLEMS 


get modern 
answers with 


Control Box Assembly 
Simplified . . . 


PV rotating antenna control 
case was blueprinted by manu- 
facturer with 8 tapped trans 
tormer mounting holes. Custom 


molder recommended low-cost 





general-purpose Durez tor job, 
and provided a more durable, 
more rigid mounting with fou 
molded-in screw posts. Lugs, 
bosses, and cut-outs are likewise 
molded in; hydraulic cylinders 
are used for coring. Results 
simplified assembly, and a more 


serviceable product, 


Phenolic 
Tap Changer 
Costs Less... 


Here is a four-piece enclosed 
Durez transtormer tap 
changer that superseded an 
open porcelain unit. The 
new product is safer, looks 
better, costs less to produce 
The plastic is less subject to 
breakage, and its lighter 
weight is a further advan 
tage. Precision fit of parts ts 
due to accuracy of molds 
designed and made by the 
custom molder 


THOUSANDS OF PRODUCTS, big and little, are evidence of 
the versatility of the Durez phenolics in lending them- 
selves to the needs of industry. Possessing an extra- 
ordinary range of desirable properties, these plastics are 
produced in more than three hundred different molding 
compounds. Durez tield technicians are available to as- 
sist you in using them profitably. Durez can help you, too, 
in applying resins to your processes. To keep informed 
on new uses of phenolics, write on your office letterhead, 
tor our monthly “Durez Plastics News.” Durez Plastics 


& Chemicals, Inc., 1103 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 









Phenolic Plastics 
that fit the job 


Jf MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
PHENOLIC 

RNS fo INDUSTRIAL RESINS 
\ PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 
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It you know the answer to the query below, 
then you're in luck! Write Box 3-B SPE Journal, 


109 Security Bank Bldg., Athens, Ohio. 


(,entiemer 


We have been fabricating in connection with ou 


complete line of metal kitchen cabinets, several sizes of 


orner and end what-not units 


The shelves of these units are made of glass 7 32 


thick and have a split aluminum tubing for an edge bind 


ng, which is also used to attach to the steel body of the 


unit 

Government restrictions do not allow us to use alum- 
num after June 1, 1951, therefore, we must seek a substi 
tute 

Our requirements would be as follows: 

Shelf A—5,000 pes., Shelf B—750 pes. 

Split Tubing—10,000 lin, ft. 

This letter is written to obtain some indication 
quickly, regarding availability and prices on these items 
made of plastic. Further information will be furnished 


upon reque st 


POSITION OPEN 


PLASTICS ENGINEER—To function as General Foreman 
in plant manufacturing Thermo-setting articles used in the 
electric appliance field. Minimum of two years experience 
required, State age and experience. Write to Box 16 


SPE Journal 


POSITION WANTED 
Fechnical Sales, Service and Development Position 
phenolics for laminates, wood adhesives, beater-addition, 
molding compounds. Currently in key position as manager 
of technical service and chief development chemist with 
resin manufacturer; considerable field experience. Ten 
vears of broad, pioneering background. Write to SPIc 
Journal, Box 7, 409 Security Bank Bldg., Athens, Ohio. 


Procedure for Handling 
Membership Applications 


Now is a good time to review the handling of appli 
cations for membership by the Section Secretary, New 


ection secretaries are being “swamped” by applications. 


Whoever accepts an application for membership should 
make certain the initiation fee is attached and then turn 
the application over to the secretary of the section. The 
secretary is responsible for the application until it is sent 
to the National Office for processing by the National 


Credentials Committee. 


The Section Secretary fills out the “Report of Mem 
bership Application” (a blue form) and sends it with the 
initiation fee to the National Office. He fills out the “In- 


Fou 








formation from Reference ” form and mails 
the references listed on the application. If he 
to speed up the processing, he can enclose a self a 
stamped envelope with the reference form. It 
section 41% cents per month per application 


proce ssed. 


When the references have returned the for 


them, the secretary then gives the application t 


tion Committee for classification. The Credentials 


classifies and signs the application after 


secretary presents it for the approval of the Sect 


Directors. As soon as they approve it, he sign 


sends it to the National Office for the approva 
National Credentials Committee. If the applicat 
approved it is sent back to the section for mx 


mation. 


Upon receipt of the Report on Membershiy 


tion with the initiation fee, the National Office 
edges receipt of the initiation fee to the applicant 
the section. When the application is received 
section, it is sent out to the National Credentia 
mittee. When they approve it, the applicant is 1 
his election to membership. The section secretar 


a notice of approval and a record card for the ms 


(All of this will be found in detail under “P, 


for Handling Membership Applications” on page 
of the Constitution and By-Laws.) 


All of the forms mentioned will be supplied 


National Office upon request. 








FOR BIG INJECTION MACHINES | 
} 





SAVE: 
IMS Floor Space! | 
PNEUMATIC nse gall 
MATERIAL LIFT | 


for 


HIGH HOPPERS 














400 Ib. Storage Bin! 
Air Filter on Intake! 
Easy to Clean! 


Compact! 


IMS INJECTION MACHINE 
Hopper Loader Price $595. | 


Send for Users List and Special Bulletin 


Injection Molders Supply Co. 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohic 

















t vriting you today, as We 





ery glad to establish more 






ith vour organization and, if 





have a closer cooperation be 





ir associations for the benefit 





istic industry in our coun 





r this reason we should like 





ou some information about 





vegian plastics industry, of 


rf 
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1 probably know little. 






two years ago Studiesel 
r Norsk Industri ( Norwegia: 
s Development Association), 






da kind of cooperation with 





een the Norwegian plastic 





turers. This initiative at once 





very good re sults and was 





ippreciated by the plastics in 





ind has led to an independent 
ition, Forening for Norsk 
dustri, which now uses Not 







Industries Dev elopmer t Asso 








ni as a secretariate 
ng for Norsk Plasticindustr 
today ibout 17 members, 





e majority consists of mold 





fabricators, some manufac 





f raw materials and a few 





ves of foreign firms, who 






this branch of industry witl 


ed 





sand raw materials not manu 


edo 
oe 





yur country. 





plastic industry in our countr\ 





eloped very rapidly after the 





the lifting of a lot of gov 





restrictions for buying raw 





rials and machinery from abroad, 





nsists now of about 60 firms, 






ere Was before the war just a 








of molders occupied with the 
icture of electrical insulation 
fron phenolformaldehyvde 


yp pow det 





raw materials situation, whicl 





ery bad in this country just 





the war, has now due to great 









hanged considerably and wil 





evelop during the next few 






(here are now two firms manu 
phenolformaldehyde mold 
wders, both from imported 







but one with its own produc 
‘ormaldehyde. Both these firms 
producing urea and melamit 







r glues, and the biggest of 







pretty soon going to be ir 





on with urea molding powders, 





to the production of urea 






is been started in these days 





f our biggest chemical plants 





thermosetting field we have 





¢ 





irm, Which manufactures ca 





; 


istics, but has not vet a capa 
cover the Norwegian market 
very interesting development 







ermosetting and protein field 





firm manufacturing molding 
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A LETTER FROM NORWAY 


ateria Ire Tis vaste rhis ») 
duction which has been on a more ex 
perimenta stage fon the last two 
ears Ss fF \ I full seale and the 
materia i aroused very big i 
terest nNere ? N rway is wel as in 
several ther countries which pro 
mises a e! good iture for this 
nate! } 

The situation mm the thermoplastl 
he d nas Deel yorse, but Is now 


changing rapidly, as a firm has been 
started, which is now in production for 
manufacture of polyvinylchloride plas 
tics and Is going to have a capacity 
bigger than the consumption in Nor 
Vay Th Divyvest Norwegian cellulose 
manufacturer is building a plant for 
the production of cellulosic plastics, 


ind vil probably be on the n arket 


another two or three years 

Further, there is in this country a 
firn vhicl nakes decorative lamin 
ates as we is laminates for electri 


purposes. Another firm is producing 
acrylic sheets from acrylic scrap, 
which is imported, and st anothe 
firm is in production with plasticizers 
as diocty! phthalate and dibutyl! phtha 
late. Further, there are a couple of 
firms occupied with the production of 


coated materials paper base as wel 
as fibre base The same firms produce 
filmi and sheets generally from PVC 

The rest of the firms are molders 
and fabricators, some occupied wit! 
njection moiding, some with extrusior 
ind some with compression molding, 
hut a lot of them are working wit! 
both thermosetting and thermoplastics 
materials at the same time. General \ 
speaking, the equipment used is mod 
ern, as they have not been n pro 
duction so many vears, but the tack of 
foreign currency has certainly had a 
big inf 
these firms, as they have had ditfi 


uence on the development ot 


culties in getting import licenses fo 
new machine s as well as raw Mia 
terials Among other difficulties of 
the Norwegian plastics industry is 
certainly the fact that the country is 
small (3 million inhabitants), so the 
production series cannot be very vig, 
and therefore the expenses for molds 
are very heav\ 

The annual consumption of raw ma 
terials Is approximately as fol 


Phenol formaldehyde 


molding powder M40 tor 
Urea molding powder tT 
Melamin molding 

powder 120 
Polystyrene 125 
Cellulose acetate $29 
Polyethylene 123 
Nylon 17 
Aerviies (sheets) 149 


> 


{ asein Ls 
Polyvinyl chloride T6S 
Other vinyl compounds 39 
Other elastomeres 265 


We hope, Gentlemen, that this short 
summary will give you some idea of 
the situation on the plastic field in 
Norway, and we should, as earliet 
stated, be very glad to cooperate 
closer with your organization by ex 
changing news of interest to members 
f our organizations in the plastics 
field as well as helping each other 
with the distribution of enquiries of 
both commercial and technical or 
scientific characte 

We are looking forward to a su 


cessful cooperation and shall be glad 
to hear from you 
Yours faithfully 
FORENING FOR NORSK 
PLASTICINDUSTRI 
A. Dobrower 


AND ENGLAND 


The full range of British plastic 
products of all of the leading British 
anufacturers in this field, will be 
featured at the 1951 British Indus 
tries Fair, according to the Americar 
Committee for the BIF. 

lo be staged in London and Bir 
mingham, England, from April 380 to 
May 11, this huge annual trade show 
vill embrace more than 1,000,000 
square feet of exhibits with the 
plastics section to be located at Lon 
don’s huge Earls Court exhibition hall 


in a leading place as one of the fea 
tured trades for 1951 

Outstanding wil be exhibits. of 
fabrications and extrusions of many 
types; casein: new insulating ma 
terials; cellulose acetate powde rs for 
injection molding; new non-inflam 


mable, cushioning materials for pack 


aging and other’ industrial use 
‘high style” plastic jewelry; plastik 
toys and utensils; special emulsion 
for use In paint corrosion preven 
tive compounds for iron and_ steel; 
p.v.c. polished sheets with cloth sup 


port for the shoe industry; new en 
bossed p.v.c. sheeting for use in hand 
bags and other personal accessories, 
ind many others. 

The BIF is, in effect, a huge show 
case where virtually the whole range 
of British industry—some 100 indus 
tries—displays its goods, convenient], 
arranged in groups of trades closely 
illied to buyers interests. At Olympia 
t Karls Court in London, two of 


i 
the largest exhibition halls in the 
vorid, half a million square feet of 


space will be devoted to the light in 
dustries. Castle Bromwich in Birming 
ham, which is 12 times larger than 
the arena of New York’s Madisor 
Square Garden, will house miles of 
heavy industry displays. These will 
range from agricultural equipment to 
mighty industrial machinery, marine 
equipment, electronic devices, and hur 
dreds of other products 
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Know 
Your 
Plastics 


IT MAY MEAN BETTER AND FASTER PRODUCTION ... AT LOWER ( 


BAKELITE thermosetting Polyester 
Resins are combinations of styrene 
monomer and complex polyesters de- 
veloped for contact pressure and low 
pressure molding, laminating, and cast- 
ing. Polymerization is brought about below. 





by the use of catalysts, applicati 
heat, or both. The resins are sup lied 
as pale liquids in varying viscos ties, 
They are produced in several grades, 
principal among which are detailed 


This message deals with “BAKELITE” POLYESTER RESINS 


‘‘BAKELITE’’ QRS-81 GENERAL PURPOSE 


This general-purpose, liquid resin was developed for struc- 
tural applications. It is particularly serviceable for 
matched-die molding because of its excellent moldability 
and easy flowing quality. Also readily formed with plaster, 
wood, and sheet-metal molds. Applicable to rubber-bag 
molding. Cures at room or elevated temperatures with 
standard catalysts. Does not precure. Retains excellent 
mechanical strength and electrical values at operating tem- 
peratures under 150 deg. F. 





‘/BAKELITE’’ QRS-17560 HIGH VISCOSITY 
(4000-6000 <st.) 





Formulated for producing cast- 
ings or moldings with fewer in- 
herent stresses and strains than 
with other grades of Polyester 
Resins. Provides non-crazing 
pieces of high resin content, with 
or without filler. Where fillers 
are called for, smaller quantities 
are required. Because of versatil- 
ity of this resin it is particularly 
satisfactory for the production 
of castings made from glass-fiber 
preforms. 


The development of BAKELITE Polyester Resins for 
molding reinforced plastics is a continuing operation 
of the Bakelite Laboratories. Formulations can be 
varied almost infinitely, and tailored to your 
particular jobs. Some of these jobs ... chiefly with 
glass fiber cloth or mat . . . include boat hulls, 
radomes, refrigerator panels, housings, luggage, 

to which they give light weight, high impact, tensile, 
and flexural strength, and resistance to moisture, many 
chemicals, and heat. Superior electrical insulation 
values are attainable. For instance, laminates made 
with these resins have relatively low power factors 
throughout the 60 to 10° cycles range. They eliminate 
the need for costly molds, high heat, and high 
pressures. Engineers and designers interested in 
BAKELITE Polyester Resins are urged to outline their 
needs in fullest detail for a thorough, confidential 
analysis. Write Dept. BV 45 


““BAKELITE’’ QRS-136 FLEXIBLE 


This is a flexible resin sold as a non-plasticized liquid. It can 
be used alone for certain applications requiring a high order 
of toughness and flexibility, as in the production of tubing. 
However, it has been most useful to date as a modifier for 
other Polyester Resins to impart toughness and impact re- 
sistance in structural laminates and moldings. Compatible 
with most other Polyester Resins. Recommended for me- 
chanical applications or where electrical insulating require- 
ments are not critical. 





“/BAKELITE’’ QRS-140 MEDIUM VISCOSITY 


(300-600 cst.) 


This is a medium viscosity resin developed especially to 
meet the insulating requirements for high-frequency elec- 
tronic apparatus and components (9375 megacycles per 
second). In electrical properties it approaches BRS-16631, 
so widely used in World War II for radomes and other vital 
equipment. It is easier to handle than BRS-16631 because 
of improved moldability. 





BAKELITE 


TRADE. MARK 


POLYESTER RESINS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


ucC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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SPE 1950 Prize Paper Contest—$100 Prize 
CLASSIFICATION OF THEMOPLASTIC RESINS 


BY THEIR PLASTICITIES 


thermoplastics. The 


and conditions. 


oplastics have been classi 
to thei 
echanical and electrical prop- 


chemical, phys 


between 
ious commercially available 
as to their tensile strength, 
gravity, solvent resistance, di 


characteristics, natural color, 


(1). Comparisons 


resistance and so on, can 
d in a number of handbooks. 
ly they are classified as to 
temperature, softening point, 
elting temperature. Some resins 
cellulosics are compared = on 
\. S. T. M. flow temperatures. 
igh handbooks list their injec- 
nd extrusion temperatures, it 
st always necessary to make 


es of runs by the trial and erro 
d to determine the proper temp 


s or conditions at which the 
should be processed. The avail 
indicate 
happens or how the polymers 
over a full temperature range 
with normal room tempera 
those well above their melt 

A search of available litera 
wed that several studies (6) 
een made and methods proposed 


formation does not 


neasure the viscosities of mol 


noplastics. Since these data 
readily available from the 
iterial suppliers on all thos 
cially marketed, it is assumed 
ich processor would have to 
s own determination. 





irpose of this study is to 
ww the plasticity 
can be simply determined by 
itory method and indicate how 
ilts may be utilized by the 

The method described can 
talled in a plant for about 
and used by any non trained 


curve fon 


The scope of this paper will 
ted to the classification of a 

non commercial resins used 
jection, extrusion and othe 


ng fields. 


ition of Terms: Plasticity is 
by Webster as the 
State and the ability to 


plasth 


shape attained by pressure 
on. For this work it will be 
to as the 


sottness or prone 
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A simple, rapid test gi ‘eS the 


By W. H. WILLERT 
Hartig Engine and Machine Co. 
Hillside ’ Ne w Jerse Y 







intormation iS useful in setting 





ness to flow. A “high” plasticity will 
refer to the condition of a plastic 
that offers less resistance to flow in 
contrast with low plasticity that is 
difficult to work. A “Plasticity Curve” 
of a resin will refer to the plasticity 
plotted as a function of temperatur 
at a constant pressure. Plasticity is 
measured in square inches (of area); 
temperature in degrees Fahrenheit 
and pressure in pounds per square 
inch. The following will describe the 
method used to obtain the plasticity 
curve. 

Description of Test: For test samp 
les a basic unit of one cubic centi 
meter was used. This unit was selected 
because all plastics are thus com 


pared on the same volume, and th 


specific gravity does not become a 


factor. In most processing operations, 


the common basis is volume rathe) 
than weight. “Buttons” of 1.128 inches 


n diameter equivalent to one square 


inch in area and .061 inches in thick 


ness (making the volume equal to 


ne cubic centimeter) were molded 


gf 



















The photograph shows the “tools” 


flow characteristics and plasticity of 


“wp machine 





cycle s 












na Carver press from each sample to 
be tested. Usually ten dises from each 
is sufficient for one curve (the av 
erage weight in grams per disc is 
a rough check on the average specific 
gravity). Each resin was handled as 
in preparation of a plastic for pro 
cessing; acetates, butyrates = and 
methyrates dried; vinyls compounded 
if not a finished compound; nylons 
carefully taken from thei 
sealed containers; etc. The discs were 


vacuun 


“compression” molded as follows; in 
a mold consisting of a washer to the 
above tolerance, resin Was put in the 
recess; and the whole assembly placed 
between aluminum foils. Between the 
platens the resin was 
thirty seconds and then 
thirty seconds at 10,000 psi. The low 
needed for 
a good disc was used. The piece was 
taken from the press, the foil strip 
ped off the sides and the flash care 
fully removed. To determine the plas 
temperature, the 


preheated 
pressed for 


est poss bl temperature 


ticity at a giver 


dise is sandwiched between aluminun 





used; aluminum foil, forms used for 


molding the test specimens, and scraper to insert or remove the plaques from 


between the platens. Top center of same photograph shows the molding com- 


pounding; center, test specimens; and lower row, resulting vinyl plaques from 


pressing at 2500 psi at temperatures of 260, 280, 300, 320, 340, and 360°F. 
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square and place d 


folls about > be 
between the platens of a Carver Lab- 
‘ratory press. The platens are closed 
and the sample is allowed to preheat 
for a predetermined length of time. 
\fter preheating, the pressure was 
nereased to a predetermined amount 
and held constant for another definite 

ne interval. The pressure was then 
released and the sample removed. 
After cooling rapidly the foil was 
stripped and the area of the resulting 
plaque was measured. The area was 
tracing the outline of 
the plaque on co-ordinate paper and 
counting the squares. Other methods 
planimeter, weighing 
templates cut from heavy paper, esti- 


measured by 


it USINL a 


iting from circles of known area, 


ete. can be likewise used with good 
results 

For this study, the thickness toler- 
ince on the dises was held to a *.002 


the preheating time to one minute; 
the time under pressure, one minute; 
the hydrostatic pressure, 2000 psi on 
i I” ram, the area of the plaque 
measured in square inches; and the 
temperature recorded in’ Fahrenheit 
\ study on the effect of pre- 
heating as a bearing on the plasticity 


degrees 





und it showed that at least 45 seconds 
was needed before results were not 
affected. One minute was used to it 
sure consistent results. Likewise one 
minute was shown to be the most 
effective length of time for the pres- 
sure to be applied. Shorter times in- 
troduced errors due to the time re- 
quired to raise the pressure and _ re- 
lease it (approximately 5 seconds) 
and a longer period resulted in decom- 
position of the sample at the highe: 
temperatures. It was felt that two 
would be the average to 
maximum time the resin would be 
molding machine. 
Hydraulic pressure of 2500 psi was 
used on the press. It brought out 
the effects desired and is thought to 
be about the average to minimum ob 
tained in an extruder. 


minutes 


in an extruder on 


The plasticity of the various resins 
was determined on the basis of keep- 
ing the pressure constant and vary- 
ing the temperature. The resulting 
plasticity measurements were plotted 


as a function of the temperature to 


give the plasticity curve for the res- 
in. By determining the plasticity at 
20°F intervals from room = tempera- 





Data 


Plasticity curves for the 
resins Were obtained by the 
and conditions described ab 

Cellulose Acetate, H-Flow 

Cellulose Acetate Butyrate, 

Ethyl Cellulose, (approx.) M 

Methyl! Methacrylate, Med 

Nylon, Rigid FM-10001 

Polyethylene, 20,000-21,000 
lar wt. 

Polychlorotrifluoroethylene, | 
270 

Polyvinyl chloride, 
durometer hardness 

Saran, S-548 type B-115 


plastic 


The above ten commercially 
able resins are believed to | 
resentative of the most co) 
used in the injection and ext 
fields. The results proved to be 
interesting when plotted on a « 
graph and 
Figure (1). 


compared as_ sh 


Interpretation of Data: Immed 
upon comparing plasticity curves 
the various resins shown in Ff 
(1), the similarity between S 
S-548 and nylon FM-10001 ca 
seen. Both have very sharp melting 
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results was made on_ polyethylene tures to well above their melting points and rapidly transfom 
resin (PLE. has ene of the lowest heat points, some very interesting results state with a very high plasti 
conductivities of the plastics used) were obtained. comparison with the others, althoug x} 
FIGURE I. 
144 COMPARISON OF THE s 
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ng points are some 280 Ff 


rotrifluoroethylene has the 


asticits of those tested. It 
ry indefinite and broad soft- 
nt range. From this point 
i140 F) to its melting point of 
F, the curve is almost flat 
dicates a temperature in- 
as very little effect upon its 
asticity. As the temperature 
ised above 560 F the plas- 
nereased slightly, but this 
ally due to slight decompo- 


4 


the resin for the standard 
ft exposure. 
he grade or type of poly- 
nd methyl methacrylate used, 
esins have the same general 
e. Both show signs of having 
softening point ranges but 
practical purposes from the 
ng of flow to the beginning 
mposition, the plasticity varies 
y with temperature. Styrene 
vider working range than the 
ylate; the upper end being 
by discoloration. When the 
rylate reaches 365°F, it starts 
ilymerize, resulting in mono- 
ibbles. Polystyrene also begins 
ik down into styrene monome? 
it 390°F in the two minute 
ire. With shorter intervals it 
sible to raise the temperature 
uut 500°F. However discolora- 
occur if air or moisture is 
ninated from the system. 
urves for the cellulosics show 
fects of modifying the basic 
se structure with aceto, butyl 
thyl groups which _ internally 
xe the polymer in comparison 
mmon organic plasticizers as 
hyl, butyl, and the like, sebi- 
ind pthalates. Acetates seem to 
physical mixture of the flake 
isticizer up through the soften- 
ge. For the H-Flow 
the plastic begins to softer 


+¥ 


int ran 


F and increases rapidly as 
mperature reaches 300 F. As 
nperature increases, the flow 
ses slightly, which appears to 
to complete compatibility be 
the two components. This effect 
‘re pronounced in the hard 
ind minimized in the soften 
vhere the percentage of plas- 
is greater. When preparing 
t specimen it was noticed that 
insparent samples were much 
at this point, which tends to 
this theory out. Plasticity in 
s uniformly from 340°F until 
90°F, when plasticizer bubbles 
) appear. 

modification of the cellulosic 


e to produce an ethycelluloss 
yr compound of about an M 
inimizes the softening point 
that the acetate con pound 
This effect was only slightly 
nt n the cellule se acetate bu 
compound. The plasticity of 
se compounds increased fairl) 


ly with temperature rise and 


nal, MARe 1951 





both are limited by vaporization of 


To dete rmiine now the plasticity 
data obtained by this method co 
elates with the various A. S. T. M 
temperatures and classifications, the 
tmans 
Tenite Il, cellulose ace ate butyrate, 


were obtained. Figure II shows the 


plasticity of the 53, S, M, H, and H3 
ows plotted against temperature 
( F) on which the A. S. T. M. (mett 
od D-569-44T) range for each has 
been ndicated. Con parisons indicats 
that the A. S. T. M. flow tempera 
tures could be taken as the tempera 
ture required to produce a plasticity 
in the range from 4.4 to 5.1 square 
inches. If more determinations were 
made it may be possible to narrow 
the range. 


they are no indications that there are 
any critical changes or reverse in 
flow between 280 F and 350 F like 
that found in the acetate sample 
Polyethylene has a very ange 
sweeping curve covering a wide temp 
erature range. This is primarily due 
to the fact that it is a linear polyme) 
with a fairly high molecular weight, 
contains no plasticizer to volatilize 
and has excellent heat stability. The 
resin softens and the flow increases 
rapidly between 220 and 250 F. Be 
tween 820 and 350 F there is anothe? 
sharp break in plasticity correlating 
with its so-called melting point. Fron 
this temperature on up, the plasticity 
nereases rapidly and the resin be 
comes so. fluid t s n possible 
measure it by this method. (Th 


emperature of polyethylene can be 
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The flo ot nvis cat be varied 
to a great extent, depending upo: 


how they are compounded. The choice, 


type and percentage of plasticize) 
along with the amou of fillers used 
has the largest bearing o1 he flow 
solver typ plasticizers have th 
argest effect extenders niv ode? 


esins ile rl D \ er ind the esSIns 
the con ple te effects here TI s Stud 

has been limited to one common con 

pound. The plasticity curve 


s for a general purpose extru 
£ ide vith st ? ( et hard 
ess xt A ind S ised f 
garden hos tubing. belting. ete. | 
begins to soften about 240°F and is 
! t t gl fused State i nH I 
The curve indientes that the workine 
temperatures i an x nded up p 
wout t60) } t ne po nt whe 
decomposit ind pilastk t apo. 
Zatlor ire ent Although the 
piasticity does not crease wit! 


raised to at least 500 I n an inert 
atmosphere without appreciably break 
ing it down). This resin exhibits and 
covers the complete range of temp 
erature and plasticity that all the 
other plastics put together do 
Conclusions: 

It is evident from the above re 
sults that the characteristics or be 
havior of the flow of a compound o 
its entir vorkable processing range 
cannot be judged from any segment 
or portion of its plasticity curve. Only 


when different flows of the same cor 


pound are used, can segments be con 
pared and then they might be in err 
is there can be two similar sections 
vith identical flows as evident with 
the cellulose acetate plastics. It 

fe that bv expanding tl} ‘ ind 
con pal ng ! curves tr the «¢ nd 
tions sed to process *1] rious ¢ 
pounds, a scientific app ch t he 
pi iblen s of the mold y nd extrus 
ndustry would be made. On in op 
erator knows how te e ¢ 
pound effect ely vith hic | 

tion available he should be able t 
SWing ro ne ft i the vit ne 
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east amount of effort and trial and heating, pressure and temperature o 
error runs flow between the various resins. It 
In addition to the above problem, can be used for production contro 
wh data may lead to a better under- between batches or lots used in the 
tanding of a number of controver- plant. 


al points in the design and opera- 


Summary: This study is not meant 
tion of injection and extrusion ma- 


to be the answer to the problems 


_— In the CY * a the ie found in the plastic field, but rather to 
. 2 ie | le ne age seleoe ny a show that classification of our vari- 
er land length, screen pack, die a ous commercial resins is not adequate 


gyn, extrusion rate, screw design, 
temperature of the screw, cylinder, 
and die, and the removal of frictional 
heat. It is certainly evident from the 
plasticity curve for polyethylene 


for processing purposes. The industry 
as a Whole has not settled on one o 
a series of testing methods that can 
be applied effectively to all thermo 
plastics. This is characteristic of an 
industry such as ours which is still 
in its relative infancy and expanding 
at a rate never experienced by any 
other. Some correlation and bette: 
standards are sure to develop. 


hown in figure (1) that more and 
finer screens, along with a shorter die 
and could be used when extruding 
film, which uses plastic temperatures 
starting with 320 F (and up) than 
vhen producing plastic pipe from the 
same resin at a much lower tempera- 
ture range Likewise, in the wire 
covering field, one would not expect 


The proposed test as described 
would have to be modified slightly to 
obtain the best results for all con- 
cerned. Carrying out the test in an 
enclosed system or in an inert atmos 
phere would be beneficial. The use of 
an accumulator for constant pres- 
sure, and automatic temperature con- 
trols would reduce errors and speed 
it up. No doubt manufacturers of 
laboratory testing equipment wou!d 
work these details out efficiently. 


to be able to use the same sizing die 
for both polyethylene and vinyl com- 
pounds although many attempt it, 
resulting in lower production rates 
or rough finishes. 

In the injection molding field, ther: 
are controversial points concerning 
proper cylinder temperatures and 
cycle speeds, molding pressures, mold 

| design with respect to runner length 
and size, gating, and mold tempera 
tures. “Pin point gating,” a recent 
development would appear to be very their help and cooperation in supply- 
effective in creating frictional heat ing the samples. The aid received 
as the material enters the cavity to from the Fred S. Carver, Inc., and 
keep the plastic temperature up. to others who let me use their labora- 
assure filling the mold and prevent tory equipment is appreciated. The 
laminations when used on. styrene. help and encouragement from my em- 
; ployer, The Hartig Engine and Ma- 
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m acetates, methacrylates, and othe ; 

o> compounds with low plasticity and chine Company has made it possible 

x be less effective with nylon and saran. for the entry of this paper in S.P.E. 

p= With plasticity data available on a 1950 National Prize Paper Contest. 

Zz comparative basis, it should be pos- Reference and Literature Cited 
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." on Votes 


A joint technical and dinne: 
ing of the Philadelphia Section 
SPE and S.P.I. was held on | 
ary 27th at the Franklin Institute 
hear Harry Connor of Stokes M 
Products Co. discuss large 
molding. 

The Buffalo Section — visited 
Hewitt Robbins plant at 240 Kensing 
ton Avenue on February 16 fo 
the dinner at the Park Lane Re 


ant. Committee chairmen wer 
nounced for the year as follows 
fessional Activities Paul Bror 


kant and Elmer Howard; Credent 

Allen Sim; Finance—Eugene Ror 
Program J. Clarke Cassidy) 
House—Bill Glass; Publicity and 
JOURNAL reporter—Ralph Rus! 
Historical—Chick Larkin; Educat 

George Goepfert. 

“Plastics Merchandising Pos 
ties under the Rearmament Pro 
was one of the topics at the Feb: 
14th meeting of the joint Chicago 
S.P.E.-S.P.1. Sections. 





MOLD DESIGNS 
LARGE MOLDS, SMALL MOLDS OR IN-BETWEEN 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
FOR BEST USE OF PLASTICS 
CONSULTATION 


“A Consulting Engineer is a Good 
Investment’ (Chem. Eng.—Aug., 1950) 


DEVELOPMENTAL and SHORT RUN MOLDING 
P. O. BOX 55 FT. WAYNE, IND. Ph. A-59884 
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THE SPE AND YO 
SPE has no ax to grind, It is a 
if individuals banded together 
ial benefit. Just how much 
a member derives from his 
ship depends largely on how 
e member is. Nothing miracu- 
ppens to a member on joining 
s no mystic transformation 
individual into an economi 
But something has happened 
benefits in terms of increased 
dge and friendships are of last 
ation. 

e than one foreign correspon 
is Written that such groups as 
re difficult or impossible to es 
because, they write, “We are a 
of receivers—not givers’”—in 
nse that technical know-how is 

led, secreted, so that information 
ge between competitors is un- 
It is precisely because inform 
exchange is relatively free that 
eetings are important. 

recipe were written to help the 

lual derive maximum benefit 

his SPE membership, it might 
omething like this: 

TEND MEETINGS REGULAR- 
he speakers are authorities, and 
ber that even if his topic is 
your own field, still you must 

knowledge of the whole field for 

ete understanding of any part 
business. 

TEND MEETINGS REGULAR 

And make an earnest effort to 

ind talk with every other mem 

You can’t do this in one night, or 
one year, but extending your 

f friends pays rich dividends in 

iction—and sometimes in money 
ancement. 

\KE AN ACTIVE PART! Tell 
rogram chairman and the offi- 
hat topics you would like to 
liscussed. Tell them when you 

i meeting—tell them and you 
tee their best efforts to make 

ngs even better. If it happens 

n't like a meeting, tell them, 

specially tell them why. In this 
e alone, you can do a great deal 
Ke your section meetings affairs 
re looked forward to eagerly. 
\E AN ACTIVE PART! Do not 
ommittee work out of modesty. 
especially you can render im 


service—service to the men 
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The SPE isa de mocracy 


tunity for you to help yourselt 
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to 


who Delong to your group, service 
the SPE, and service to yourself 

TAKE A REALLY ACTIVE PART! 
Seek out problems or activities that 
your section or the national can un 
dertake to advance the plastics busi 
ness. If you recognize the need for a 
special test procedure, a special com 
pilation of information, or have ideas 
on educating the public or rendering 
a public service, then let your local 
officers know, and let your national 
officers know 

These are your responsibilities as a 
member of SPE; attend meetings 
regularly, take an active part, trans 
mit your ideas to the officers and to 
the national office for consideration 
or action. 

Fulfill youn 
these are your rewards: the satisfac 


responsibilities and 


tion of a good job well done, which is 
one of the greatest satisfactions a 
man can know; the realization that 
you have been of service; and the 
secure knowledge that you have helped 
vourself. 

PROBLEMS OF THE SPE 

The biggest problem any technical 
society faces is to learn the wants of 
the individual member. The National 
Society serves as a collecting ground 
for information and an ignition point 
for action. Remember that the SPE 
has no separate identity it is you, 
and two thousand more individuals, 
just like vou. 

The SPE exists primarily for the 
benefit of the individual member. It is 
not a company sponsored organization, 
but is an organization of individuals 
who make their livings in the plastics 
business. 

It is the aim of the SPE to provide 
each member with an opportunity to 
meet and become acquainted with 
other men in the same business, which 
gives the member a chance to learn of 
parts of the business with which he 
has no contact, to improve his knowl] 
edge of his own field, and—not least 
to make friends; to learn technical ip 
formation through the medium of the 
talks given at section meetings; to re 
ceive technical information and news 
of the activities of the local sections, 
and of the activities of the national 
committees through the publication, 
the SPE JOURNAL; and an oppor 


tunity to aa ince the cause of plas 


run by you. What the SPE 


and others. Here’s a blueprint. 


The SPE is yours 


here is how it works. 


offers iz an oppor- 


tics locally and nationally by taking 
part in the committee activities. 
THE SPE SECTIONS 

Kach SPE Section has its own board 
of directors, officers, and a group of 
committees. The committees may be 
working as a part of a national com 
mittee, or may be working indepen 
dently, or may deal with problems of 
purely local interest Most sections 
meet ten times a veal 

The Section meetings provide the 
members a chance to gather together 

to swap news of the industry, to 
discuss common problems, to learn, to 
make new friends, and to plan and 
carry out those activities, such as are 
mentioned below, chosen as worth 
while. 

\ few examples of local activities 
will illustrate: a bibliography of pub 
lications on laminates has been com 
piled, printed and distributed to the 
members by the Detroit group; an 
effective idea for getting members ac 
quainted was introduced by several 
sections; the Detroit Section yearly 
counsels and advises college students 
on the opportunities in plastics; Cleve 
land for two years gave a course at 
the John Huntington Institute, with 
SPE members as lecturers; St. Louis 
has provided courses for department 
store personnel, to help buve rs, clerks, 
and indirectly the whole public; To 
ledo has provided exhibits for the 
public; Cleveland sponsors Junior 
membership from Case Institute of 
Technology, and many, many more 
examples could be cited 

NATIONAL SPE 

The better you know how the SPI 
functions, the better you can help the 
Society serve you. The SPE has two 
goals; to aid the individual up-grade 
himself, and to advance the cause of 
plastics in every way possible. 

For the clearest understanding of 
the workings of SPE, and of your 
part in SPE, it is necessary first to 
outline our scheme of organization 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Each local section of SPE elects a 
National Councilor for a term of three 
years. The National Council is made 
up of this group of men, who elect the 
national officers from their member 
ship. These national officers, presi 
dent, Vice president, secretary and 
treasurer serve for one year. 


It is the dut\ of the national coun 
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to determine the policies, attitudes 
of the national SPE; what 


how it is to be 


ind action 


the SPE is to do and 


done 

The National Councilor for each 
ection is important—it is his duty 
to tell the National what his section 
vants or needs, and what it is doing. 
It is his duty to keep his local sec- 


tion informed of what the National is 
they are doing it, and how 


ection can participate. The 


doing, why 
the local 

degree of mutual effort and coopera- 
tion between the National Society and 
the local section is determined largely 
by the National Councilor, your elect- 


ed representative 


rHE NATIONAL COMMITTEES 

The National Society seeks to pro 
note the plastics arts on a_ wider 
scale than is feasible for a single sec 


tion to undertake. The need for a spe- 
cific committee is usually recognized 
by the National 
mittee chairman appointed by the Na- 
The chairman then 
committee from the 
bership of the SPE, and often in 
cludes interested men from outside the 
may then further set 


Council, and a com 


tional President. 


selects his mem 


member ship He 


up similar committees to work = on 
pecific aspects of the task at hand 
nm one or more local sections. 

The Education Committee, current 


headed by Dr. James M. Church of 


Columbia | niversity, has been work- 
determine the 
will best fit 


a plastics engineer, and to 


some years to 


which 


inge for 
kind of 


“uw oman aS 


education 


curriculum 
to implement that goal. They 
solicited the 
experiences of suc- 
and contributed knowl 
first-hand sources. The 
contributed outstand 
what academic 


set up college require 
ments 
earnestly 


the 


nave opinions 
of industry, 
ful 


‘ dye 


ces men, 
from 
Committee has 
ingly to making clear 
preparation is essential, and to defin- 
the kind and quality of 
needed that preparation. 
formation is needed by men who wish 
to enter the field of plastics, by 
chools and colleges who wish to make 


courses 
Such in 


ny 
for 


uch training available, and by indus 
yard-stick to the 
potential employees. 


try as a measure 


background of 


The Professional Activities Com- 
mittee is in charge of work dealing 
with properties and applications of 


and has under it 
Automotive, Busi 

Chemical Investiga 
Color Standardization, 
Communications, Government, House 
hold Appliances, Laminates, Machinery 


plastics materials, 
ub-committees on 
ness Machines, 


tion, Coatings, 


ind Equipment, Low Pressure, Mold 
ing Teehnique-Thermo-setting, Mold 
ng Technique-Thermo-plastic, Mold 
Design, Refrigeration, Quality Con 
trol, Radio, Tool Design, and 
Packaging 

The National Professional Activities 
Committee’s duty is to seek out pro 
lems of interest to the plastics en 


gineers, to define such problems, ap 
point men to gather data of the kind 
needed, to inform and enlist the 
of the local committees and finally to 
publish results. Some of the completed 
achievements of this group includes 
the SPE 100 M, test for determin- 
ation of volatile contents of laminat- 
ing materials, and SPE 101 M, test 
for determination of flow properties 
of laminating materials, as published 
in November, 1945; the compilation of 
a bibliography of books and articles 
on the laminating art, published in the 
May, 1949 SPE JOURNAL. 


aid 


THE NATIONAL OFFICERS 
The National President the 
meetings of the National Council, ar- 
ranges the agenda, presides over the 
appoints and 
the SPE 
dealings with other groups. 
The Vice-President fulfills 
functions of the presidency in 
absence of the president. 


calls 


committees 
representative in 


meetings, 


serves as 


the 
the 
The Secretary keeps the minutes of 
the council meetings. 

The 


the annual audit 


responsible for 


books, 

The Executive Secretary is in charge 
of the National Office, now located at 
109 Security Bank Building, Athens, 
Ohio, and is the only paid officer of 
the Society. The first Executive 
Secretary on full tenure was William 
B. Hoey who served for the year 1946. 
Since then the office has been capably 
filled by Bess Day. The work of the 
Executive Secretary numer- 
ous duties, but especially he provides 
the continuity that could not be main- 
tained if all the officers sub- 
ject to vearly change. 

The National Office is charged with 
the responsibility of coordinating the 
efforts of the SPE, the work 
mittees, the compilation of procedures 


Treasurer is 
of the 


includes 


were 


of con 


for national activities, such as the an 
Not the least of such 

the many 
committees, 


nual conference. 
duties include 
letters from 
officers, business 


answering 
hen bers, 
other so 


firms and 


cieties; much correspondence origin- 
ates from such foreign countries as 
England, Italv, Denmark, Mexico, 


and South 
The various records and ar 
the Society are kept at the 
Office, as 


Canada, India, Japan, 
America 
chives of 
National 
records. 

The National Office serves as 
vice bureau for printing, mimeograph- 
ing, letter-writing, and publicity ma 
terial for the national SPE, the na- 
tional committees and whatever 


sections or 


are the business 


a sel 


local 
committees avail then 
selves of the national office's facilities. 

The mailing of the SPE JOURNAL, 
and publicity, as 


committee reports 


well as the billing for dues, are done 
through the national office. Legal de 
tails, contracts and the like are ha: 
dled by the Executive Secretary 





Because of the small size of 


it the National 


Office, 


com 


the amount of work required 


not been possible for the |} 
Secretary to travel much t 
meetings. However, in 1950 B 
attended meetings of the 
Ohio, Newark and New York . 


to speak on the operations of 
tional Office. 


THE 


The work of 


PUBLICATIONS COMM 
the 


rE 


Publication 


mittee is to publish and diss: 
news of national activities, cor 


reports, 


news of 


local 


meeting 


items of personal interest, and ¢ 


and publish articles of 
members ¢ 
this work is carried on in 


terest to 


tech 


f SPE. M 


the 


publication, the SPE JOURNA 
ceived by every member of SPI 


Special 


publication 


duties ar 


printing of the Constitution an 


‘ 


‘ial committee 


reports 


which 


signed for publicity purposes. 


t 


Certain 


spec ial 


things 


abi 


SPE JOURNAL should be 
First, the Journal is the face a 
voice of the SPE. It is our on 
act with interested non-me 
ther societies and those seeking, 
formation about SPE. The J 


f 


goes to many public, 


I 


sented at 


Institutiona 


yuusiness libraries here and abi 
One of the services of the J 
s the printing of all the talks 


the 


Annual 


Technic a 


ference. It publishes also a year 


ter of 


the 


membership, as w 


regular items about local sectior 


‘ 


‘committee 


reports. 


Other 


feature 


clude a Question and Answer C 


Molderscope’ 
Jection 


ments of positions open 


ind a regula) 


molders, 


wanted. 


( 


a 
Frosch, and Mario 


section activities 


Technical 
Journal are 
ditorial 
ludes such wel 
DuBois, 


as 


artic 
screened by an 
advisory 
known 
Wayne 
Petretti. Ne 


are sent in by se 


} 


SPECIAL 


nitteemen. 


1©@S 


Cl 


at 


+ 


column 
of spec ial interest 


well 


b 


d 


NATIONAL 


‘The Inj 


as adi 


and posit 


printed 


oard whi 
authorit 


Pribble, 


persona 


ion publicit 


ACTIVITIES 
Conference 


Technical Cor 


The Technical 
The National 
ind Annual 


Meeting is held ea 


uary, and features a progran 


! 


| 


ical 
iuthorities, 


top cs ¢ 


papers 
and 
ons on 


arge portior 


¢ 
) 


presented 


bv ¢ 


symposiun 


timely 


Inter 


of the cost of the " 


is borne by company registrat! 


and a 


tives 


4 


listing of 
present 1s 
ince 

rhe 


irrently 


National 


- . +h 
ror the 


L ol 


of attending 


company 


rept 


fir th 


posted Lol 


t 


(Continued 


SPE 


y 
j 


members. 


, 
u 


ection ol 


’ 


Cl 


] conve! 


‘ 
4 
page <+! 
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Snjection 


MOLDERSCOPE 


BY A. R. MORSE 


Injection Moalder's Supply ( 


raichine p 
machines 


o? 


on Machinery: 
machinery manufacturers 
itting back production, es- 
on big machines. 
of course seared of (and 


injection 
impact of the material 
as it affects the injection 
And it is almost impossible 
together the timers, tubing, 
fittings, pumps, motors, valves, 
ands, and all the other pur- 
mponents that make up mo- 
ction molding machines. Is 
of components still an- 
tor in this cutback? A rough 
m shows purchased parts are 
er ! of the cost of an injec 
whine. (The other *srds are 
ually divided between steel 
s, and machining and assembly 
overhead, service costs and 
It takes a DO number 
e most of the compon- 
inject ol 

rew—very few 
irts, DO numbers are scarce as 
in the injection industry. 
injection n achines haven't 
right out of the range ir 
the average injection molder 
d to buy and use them as pro 


» 
OLS 


+ 
pretty DOVS 


ectior ; ine houses. 


ficial” 


shortage, and an 


ponent parts 
n there with 
But right now the thinking i 


ird cutting back—to zero pro- 


increased pro 


ft injection macnines if neces- 


t} 


re they are stopped elther 


c factors (eg 

machine 9 10 built 

and tne \ 4 | big investments be 

cause tne a t ret ; Tew essential 
parts.) 
Howe 

machines whicl aN been running 

deep int second and third quar- 

e) some n olde rs are 


postponements, and a 


right person at 


I iders know 
NOT be forthcon 
= nevent 
taking mM: 
mmediate n 
ot awindiing 
ne delivery situation 


and 


The Sixteen Qunce HPM: 


ae = | 


HPM used 


yy 
( 


HPM 


speeded il 


t? 
4 


important, e long 


M. From 


molders say, | would 


est heaters ever made by HP 
What progressive 
rate this machine tops lass 


Credit Kelly of 
Plastics Products for most of the good 


George Columbus 
ideas found on this successful ma 
chine. 
SPE Panel of Experts on 
Injection Machinery: 

Don’t think that a report 


SPE’s panel of experts who discussed 


on the 


molding machines at the 
A) nua 


ference won't be forthcoming BUT 


Injectior 


January SPI Fechnical Con 


I want to think it all over a little and 
see What the professional writers in 
the trade papers say first. None of 
the “experts” committed themselves 
great extent, but I will still 
molder what 
f anything resulted from Islyn 
Thomas’ spirited efforts to bring the 
mountain to Mohammed 
You don’t get much real cooperative 
spirit among th njection machine 
makers l ‘ good fellows and 
bend a convivi: lbow together, but 
clam up whe ) talk specificatior 
and you can't blame them. Only 
Injection molder who 
makes ot nyecthe 
plant knows which naker is 
telling more storie ¥ he next ome 
and even } won't gi ut with thi 
data é ! i prett 
, 


serious n Ls ) part ) 


buving 


inderpe! 
orming : 


caveat 





ONTROLLED HEATING and COOLIN 
By Liquids for CALENDERS AND PRESSES 


introduced to the Plastics Industry by 


AMERICAN HYDROTHERM CORP. 


T1111 THIRTY-FOURTH AVE. 


LONG 


ISLAND CITY 2, N.Y. 


ASSURES SURFACE UNIFORMITY — GREATER PRODUCTION — LOWER OPERATING COSTS 


TEMPERATURE RANGE 100-1000°F 


NEW ADDRESS 33-70 TWELFTH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 6, N.Y. 
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George A. Peck, (/uirma 


Ntanda ro ( “‘ahle 


o. 


Subcommittee on Standardization and Test Procedures 


tor Liquid and Unfilled Powdered Resins. 


Elmer E. Howard, (/imirmar 


(a horundu m 


0 


|. Inclined Glass Plate Flow Test 


SUBJECT: INCLINED GLASS 


PLATE FLOW TEST 
PURPOSE AND UTILITY 


i. This is a method for measur 


ing the relative fluidity of 


heat-reactive resins under 
pecified conditions of temper 
ature, time, and gravitational 
pull. Essentially the test in 
olves measurement of the ex 
tent of flow, down an inclined 
glass plane, of a preheated pel- 
let of resin, of specified size 
and weight, at a specified tem- 
perature in a specified time. 

b. The test is applied, as a rou- 
tine quality control test, to cer 
tain pulverized resins 

APPARATUS 

i. The following apparatus and 
equipment are requisite for the 
correct performance of the 
test 
(1) “Constant temperature” 

electric oven, 

(a) The oven should be 
thermostatically con- 
trolled to maintain 
an average tempera- 
ture of 125. plus or 
minus 1 C., within the 
oven chamber, with de 
viation of less than 
1 C from the average 
at any point within 
the chamber. 

(b) The oven should be 
modified by permanent 
installation within the 
chamber, of an exter- 
nally operated plate 
support rack, to per- 
mit tilting of test 
plates thereon from a 
strictly horizontal po- 
sition to a dip of 65 
from the horizontal 
without opening the 
oven door and the oven 
chamber inside dimen- 
sions should be ample 
to permit such tilting 
of the plate rack with- 
out interference by 
bottom or ceiling of 
the chamber. The plate 
shall rest on a 3.16 
transite panel. 


rieen 


(2) Thermometer for over 


engraved stem, range 0 to 


200 C. in 1C.. divisions. 
approximately 24 inches 
long, with lower ungradu- 
ated portion 12. inches 
long. (Fisher Scientific Co. 
Catalog 90, Item 13-280, 


or equivalent 


(3) Smooth glass plate, 4°x6 
x 3 32", the test plate. 
(4) Analytical balance (with 


Class S weights), sensitive 
to O.OOL gram. 

(5) Pellet mold—a 3-part steel 
mold, consisting of an ap- 
proximately cubical block 
(chase), perforated by a 
evlindrical hole of 0.500 
inch diameter; a force to 
fit said hole; and a bottom 
plug to be inserted in said 
hole. The length of the 
force and _ bottom plug 
should be such that when 
the latter is in position, 
and the force is inserted 
to its maximum depth, an 
unoccupied space, 6 mm. 
long, remains between plug 
and force, the force being 
provided with a stop to re- 
strict its entry. 

(6) Brass hammer. 

(7) Knockout for pellet mold 

metal rod, 15 32” in dia- 
meter, mounted perpendi- 
cular to a steel base. The 
rod should be of the same 
height as the pellet mold. 

(8) Stop watch, range at least 
30 minutes, in 15 second 
divisions. 

(9) Steel ruler—graduated in 
millimeters. 


SAMPLE PREPARATION 


Apply the test to pulverized 
resin as submitted to the lab- 
oratory. 

If, however the resin is un- 
ground, grind same to pass, in 
entirety, through a LU. S. Stan- 
dard Sieve No. 200 (75 microns 
opening). 


TEST CONDITIONS 


The test should be run at a 


temperature of 125 ¢ 


minus 1 C, 

(b) Heat the oven to tl 
ed temperature and ad 
thermostat to mainta 
stancy of temperature 
the thermometer immer 
that the bulb of the 
meter is in close proxi 
the panel rack, but d 
interfere with moven 
latter. 


PROCEDURE 


Weigh out 0.500 gra 
pulverized resin on the 
tical balance. 

Place the pellet mold 
metal surface (the km 
base) with the bottom p 
serted. 

Add a sufficient amount 
weighed out resin to the 


cavity to completely fill it. | 
means of the metal force 
the brass hammer, tamp t Si 


material down lightly, 
enough to permit addit 
the remainder of the 
gram sample. Repeat ta y 
until force has been it 
to its maximum depth ar 
pellet height is 6.0 mm 
Remove the force and pu 
pellet up, vertically, by pla 
the bottom of the botton 
upon the top of the knock 
and pressing down. 
Carefully slide the pellet 
the glass plate to a point 
the shorter edge. (Severa 
lets may be lined up or 
plate.) 
(1) Prepare only one pe 
from each resin sam} 


s( 


a “control” is) rut 

parallel. 
As a “control” prepare a 
from a “standard” resi 
flow of which has been deté 
ined previously. Place 
“standard” pellet on the 
glass plate along with th: 
ple pellets. - 
Place the glass plate wit 
lets on the panel rack, ir 
zontal position and so 
with reference to the a) 
the rack that the resi! 
flow “the long way” 
glass plate when tilted. 
Immediately close the 
door and heat the glass 
(and pellets) in the hor 
position for exactly 3 n 
At the expiration of 3 
prewarming period, t 
rack to a position 65 
horizontal, by means of 
nal mechanism for so £ 
and continue the heat 
exactly 20 minutes (add 
to 3 minutes prewarm) 
At the expiration of th 
period, immediately ren 
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ite and allow same to cool 
horizontal position. 
Vhen the glass plate and pel- 
ets have cooled to room ten 
erature, measure the _ tota 
ngth of the pellets (including 

pellet original diameter), 

the nearest millimeter, by 
eans of the rule applied to 
e underside of the glass 


) Report the total 


of flow as the “flow” of 


lengths 


the material. 
if the flow of the control sam- 


ile deviates by more than one 


llimeter (plus or minus) 
rom the accepted flow value 
mean 


thereof (the arithmetic 
' previous tests), repeat the 
test upon control and all sam- 
ples represented on the parti 
ilar glass plate. 


Subcommittee on Automotive 


‘ 


REPORT 
include in the report: 
(1) Materia 


(2) Batch number 


number. 


(3) Flow, in mm. of sample 
natenial. 

(a) Flow, in mm., of con 
tro san ple, ! par 
allel. 

(4) Operator identification 
(5) Date of test 
NOTE 
i. The above procedure presumes 
that a 0.500 gram charge of 
pulverized phenolic resin. will 


re sufficient, when tan ped 
dow} moderate lv, to forn i 
high. Fon 


pellet which is 6 mm. 


“heavier” resins, however, an 
adjustment in weight of charge 
be necessary. In such 

pellet 


be shown in report. 


weight of 


cases, tne 


should 


John K. Totten, Ford Motors Co. 


( ‘hairma he 


1. Performance Specifications—Films 
Supported and Unsupported 


SCOPE: This specification covers 
films, supported and unsup 
ported, suitable for uphols- 
head linings, door 
other 


interior and ex- 


tery, 
panels, and applica- 
tions for 
terior use. 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS: 
ght Stability. 
\fter 300 hours exposure in an 
tlas Fadeometer or S-1 Sun 
Lamp, there shall not be evi- 
dences of fading, degradation, 
oftening, tackiness, or check- 
ng in excess of that agreed to 
by purchaser and vendor. After 
cooling to room temperature, 
there shall be no cracking when 
the exposed specimen is_ bent 


around a 1&8” mandrel, coated 


ide out. 

\brasion Resistance. 
After 100 cycles on a Taber 
\brader using CS-17 wheels 


and a 500 gram load, the tested 
specimen shall compare favor- 
ably with the 
held by the purchaser as_ per- 


master sample 


tains to weight loss and sur- 
face damage. 

latile Loss. 

After 3 hours exposure in a dry 
174-178 F., there shall 
be no more than 5% loss in 
veight and no more than slight 
flexibility as agreed 


ven at 


change in 
on by vendor and purchased. 
ttleness Test. 

\fter one hour exposure to 
temperatures of -20 to -30 F. 
mmediately bend test specimen 
round a 1S mandrel, coated 


de out. The coating shall not 
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crack or loosen from the fabric, 

the late) 

ported film. If unsupported 

film, the film shall not crack. 
Blocking Test 


A specimen of film, supported 


pertaining to SuUup- 


ol unsupported, measuring 


2"x4" doubled over, coated side 
vlass 


In, and placed between 


plates Gn which a 1 pound 
weight is applied The assem 
bly is placed in a dry oven at 

temperature of 174-178 F. for 
After the 1 hour expo 


sure period, the tested unit is 


1 how 


removed from the oven and al 


lowed to cool te 


room tempera 
ture. The specimen is removed 
from between the glass plates 


and unfolded. As a 
this test there 


result of 
shall be no evi- 
adhesion 


dences of exudation, 


or degradation of the surface. 
Tensile Strength. 

A. Films to be used for uphol 
stery of seat cushions 145 
psi minimum 

B. Films to be used for head 
linings and inner door panels 
1) psi—minimum 

Mullen Burst Test. 

As specified by the purchaser. 
Weight per unit area. 

As specified by the pure hase? 
Outdoor Exposure. 

Afte) ‘ 


Florida there shall be no change 


months exposure 
greater than that permitted as 


indicated by exposed maste? 
Sample 

Contact and Migration Staining 
Ke vidences of tacki 


ness, 1} gration, or de yradatior 


staining, 





of the mating surtaces atter 
exposure to the staining test 


and or migration test. shall not 
exceed that agreed upon by 
vendor and pure haser 
A. Contact Stain 

Expose in contact with the 


application will 


surface the 
be contacted to for a period 
of 48 hours at 158—162 |] 
Specimens of the film shall 
bye placed back to back, coat 
ed side out and inserted be 
tween 2 panels, the organi 
finished surfaces of whicl 
are in contact with the filn 
4 1 pound 
the test unit. The unit is se 


into the over it 


veight is set o 


required 
temperature and for the 
stated period 
B. Migration Stain 
Specimen of the film is plac 
ed coated side down on the 
organic finished surface of 
the panel. The test assen 
bly to te 
violet light (Fadeometer ot 
S-1 Lamp) for 48 hours. The 


exposed to ultra 


ultra - violet source and 


placement of the test speci 


men shall be as described 1 
ASTM paws 

i-T 
11. The plastics material 
the films are 
identified by 


hame 


Designation 


from whiel 


formed hall tn 


popular chemical 


1} ; 


Z. Films shat! compare avorably 


with the master sample as pe) 


tains to color, pattern, ete 


18. General appearance of the tih 


shall compare favorably with 
established trade standards for 
films 


Subcommittee 
on Automotive 


ll. Performance Specifications pro- 


tective Insulation — Low Tension 


Cable 


SCOPE: This specification cove. 

plastic materials used as pro 
tective insulation for ov 
tension wire applications 


automobiles 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS: 
The 


ous in 


material shall be homogene 


composition, idhere 
closely to the conductor, but be 
readily stripped for the purpose 
of making connections. The it 
sulation shall not leave any filn 


on the conducting urface that 


will require cleaniny belore 
solderiny. 

2. Heat Test 
The I lation na not Ost 





| ip to 240 1 
capabis if operation 


ied temperatures 


| not crack 

bent iround a mandre 
ipproximate outside 

the insulation afte 

ambient ten 

iture a period 

e4t? nour 
( ontractior 

After exposure to 180 F. an 
bient temperature for 125 
hours, not more than 1% linea 


econtractior permitted 


Insulation shall remain flexible 
iow temperature, at least 
20 1 
Immersior After immersion 
in SAK 20 Motor Oil at 200°F 
for 24 hours, there shall not be 
more than 5°) shrinkage. 
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Ill Pebbled-Surfaced 


SCOPE: Thi pecification covers 
plastic reflectors with a peb- 
bled-surface treatment on 
the exposed side and a me 
talli deposit or the reverse 
side protected by a suitable 
morsture barrier enamel or 
mcquelr 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS: 

The pebbled surface shall be of 
spherical segments in the range 
of 0.020 inches diameter. 
\ll surfaces of the part shall be 
highly polished unless designated 
otherwise on the part drawing. 
The molded parts shall be free 
from blemishes such as orange- 
peel, shrink marks, weld marks, 
crazing, foreign bodies, and other 
defects which will detract from 
the efficiency of operation of the 
part 
Color of bright metallic coatings 
on the parts shall correspond to 
description on the part drawing 
ind compare favorably with mas- 
ter san ple : approved by the cus- 
tomer, 
Metallic coatings may be applied 
yy the vacuum vaporization 
method, the cathode sputtering 
nethod, or the chemical reductior 
deposition method 
Kkach molded part shall be of such 
ize and shape as specified on the 
part drawing. 
parts shall be finished off 
oothiv;: flash, gates, ete., re 
from which 
he identified 


name, 


Parts shall be required to pass al 


‘lectric Strengtl 

the “as received” condition, 
the dielectric strength, short 
time test, shall be at le: 


olts per mi 


hemical Resistance 


Where usage dictates, insula 
tion shall be sufficiently unat 
fected by acids, alkalies, and 
organic compounds as not to 
impair the performance require 


ments of the cable 


Outdoor Exposure 


Where insulation is 

posed to weather, it shall not, 
after l year exposure i! 
Florida, crack, check, degrade, 
or sustain any change not per 
mitted in the tolerance speci 
fied, in any case the electrical 
insulation shall not be’ = im 
paired. 

general insulation shall con 
pare favorably with trade stan 
dards for the industry. 


Plastic Reflectors 


] 
i 


the performance tests listed and 
described in the section Parts 
Test Specification. 
PARTS TEST SPECIFICATION: 
A |] parts to be tested shall be 
tached in the normal manner to 
the assembly of which they are a 
component. This assembly shall 


the unit to be eveled throug! 


indicated stability tests. 


Stability Requirements 


The parts covered by this 
specification shall meet the 
following — stability require 
ments. 

1. Accelerated Aging Test 
Hot and Cold Test 
High Humidity Test 

!. Colorfastness To Light 

5. Outdoor Exposure 
One—each of the 5 required 


) 
» 
> 


parts for testing shall be sub 
jected to each test listed a- 

ve; a sixth being held as an 
“as received” part for com- 


parison. 


During or as a result of any of 


these tests, parts shall not 


warp, crack, craze, check, or 


sustain a dimensional change 
outside the tolerances specific dl 
on the part drawing. 
Brigh metal surfaces shall 
show no indications of oxidiz 
ng, peeling, blistering, ta. 
nishing, or other discoloration 
surfaces shall show 


no indications of checking, 


peeling or chalking, or 1 
=] 
| 


an ight fading 


In general parts shall not sus 


means of a_ photo 


ing this property ma' 
compares favorably 


method des« ribed. 


tain any cnange more 
that permitted by the 
tomer apparent in the 

sample retained ror 


parisor 


Light Reflectior 


bright metal = su 
reflect not less tha 
measured nter 


ght source. 


PROCEDURES: 


Stability Requirements 


The stability requirements 


this specification Ss! 


determined bi the f; 


methods: 


Accelerated Aving Test 
Test consists of 6 cycles 
‘le composed of } pha 
sequence that follow 
S hours exposure t 
Relative Humid 
LOO F, 
‘ hours exposu 
25°F. 
3. S hours exposure t 
circulating heat at 
160 F. Relative hur 
not to exceed 40° 
Hot and Cold Test 
Test consists of 6 cy 
each cycle of 2 phases 
listed sequence. 
1. 8 hours at -25 F. 
2. 8 hours in dry, 
ing oven at 150 
High Humidity Test 
Continuous exposure f 
hours in an atmospher 
100% R.H. at 100°F. 
Colorfastness To Light 
200 hours continuous ex} 
exclusive of time require 
lamp or carbon changes 
1. ASTM D620 method 
Sun lamp, or 


2. Atlas Fadeometer 


Outdoor Exposure 

In Florida and Ariz 
equivalent. Continuous 
sure for one calendar 
Parts shall be placed ir 
sition of 45 angle a 
surface finished in dul 
The nearest peint of t! 
to the black surface s 
one-half inch. Parts s! 
toward the south. 


Light Reflectior 
beam of light of kno 


shall be directed at 


a of any portion of the 
metal surface. The amount 
flected light shall be meas 


{ } 


ectrik 


combination with a millia 
Any alternate method of 


te 
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Subcommittee on Machine and Equipment 


S. K. Moxness, (/i: 


Minneapolis Honeuwel Rea fe ( 
/ : 


Vir rie apol 


Minnesot 


he open discussion Of COoniNion Prooledris / hye 0 he nent 
vhole industry. 
embers of the committee con inserts we are also shooting a rubbe 


en actively engaged in the 


ndustry—the representation 
custom molders and indust 
divided. 


ain objective of the committee 


ders 18 evenly) 


be to have responsible men in 
stic industry periodically meet 
xchange ideas as well as keep 
her posted on what is being 
the field of 


ons would not be on 


plastics, These 
equip- 
nly, but also on new or im- 
i processes which of course again 
hand with equipment. | 
today 


nd in 

that most companies 
ing to exchange their ideas 
mpetitors as well as the in- 
as a whole when it comes to 
processes. The 


rapidly that 


plastic 


types of 
tr is moving so 
company can keep abreast of 
developments. 
believe that a 

k his committee could do a great 
prevent duplicate efforts being 

ed on many developments. By 


group of men 


g closely together we feel that 
realize many short cuts. To 
this group to 
be rather pointless at the pre- 
ite of developments in the pla- 
field. At Minneapolis-Honeywell 
in visualize 
itions where each one may re 


equipment onl) 
plastics in many 


y months of experimental 
but we also know that, if suc- 


many 
illy accomplished, great savings 
{1 materialize. 
ng our own company as an ex 
we have many projects wait- 
xg to be tried for practicability and 
so have quite a number of pr 
process. We are, among other 
ooking at plastics and rubbe: 
facilitating 
Intricate 
At the present time a combinat 
¢ die casting and 
in production on 


gf as a means of 
issembl\ of small 
! plastic is 
several ap 
ns. In this case we are assen 
die casting zine around plast 
terials like teflon, and 
Here we are obtaining a far 


nvlon, 


product at a considerably 


cost. In another instance we 


silicon rubber 


molding 
iminum casting using the cast 


insfer 


1 mold and mounting 
inserts into pe 
rubber Af tine 


tir 


per tor tl 
s of intricate 
th the flexible 


rie as we are moul ne 
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seal or gasket into position to omit 


using ar silicon O-ring. QO) 


expensive 
this particular application we are 
saving approximately $2.50 to $3.00 
per unit by this process besides in 
proving the performance. These are 


only a couple of the many applicat 


ions Wwe Ca see here for this type 
of assembly 
Coming back to equipment here we 
believe that we probably wil con 
bine unlike materials by shooting into 
index type 


cavities successivel\ by 


molding. We are at the moment seri 
ously considering adapting a macine 
to permit us to die cast zine and in 
mold nylon and Kel-F into the 


same cavities by this index method of 


ject iol 


molding. We are considering the san 


tvpe of adaptation using rubber and 
other materials (Applications ike 
these in ou tvpe of work are nu 
erous. 

The above examples may seem some 


what fantastic to many, but we think 
it Is going to be quite 
what to 
With the 


faster cur) 


typical of 
expect before very hong 
appearance of the new and 
ng thermosetting materiats 
already 
operation, the speed of equipment 1 
essential. As 


materials are low 


~ 


of which we have several it 


voing to be Some ot 
these pressure and 
some high pressure types, flexibility 


of equipment is very important. Some 


of these 
pretorming o 
probab \ te 


of sausage 


materials may require no 
preheating. Others may 
preheated in the shape 
ind fed = direct], unde} 


transter rams where the charge ma\ 
be cut off as desired. 

The new developments W thermo 
plastics Vill neavy 


equipment and 
ers make this type of plas 


preplasticl; 


ti¢ more interesting than ever Anotl 
er material not to be overlooked, of 
course, Is the poivester type whic! 
gradually forging ahead. 

We fee that the most important 
step for the industry today is to de 
elop ¢ lipment flexible enougt to 


be able t handle the requirements 


demanded of the future materials. We 
fee rnothe portant thing gt 
make the indust conscious of the 
mportance f plastic laborator 
specializing in the new plastic manu 
facturing processes and research o1 
I type rK We ire constant 
nt x probien n plastics that 
cal t ‘ 4 thout ‘ ‘ 


perimental work. The plastic industry 


nas too nal UNKI ! factors lo 


overcome, and even with the Des 


’ 


cooperation between Various plants 


is going to be difficult to use plasti 
materials In many industrial applicat 


ions unti facts are available 


1 think we all 


Before we can say 


more 
agree on one thing 
a certain thing car 
be accon plished it must be tried, and 
before it can be tried equipment and 
money must te available lo sel 
managements of large and smal in 
dustrial plants on plastic research o1 
equipment and processse has proved 
a very difficult: task 

1 would like to sugyest that eacl 
member of the committee express his 


personal opinions regarding equip 


; 


ment as he can see it 


s required in 
the near future, and bring along notes 
on this to permit us to have a dis 
cussion at the Chicago meeting, Thi 
equipment may be preformers, pre 
heaters, con pression o7 transfer pres 
controls, et« 


familiar. We 


Ses Injectior press¢ 


with which one is fully 


know we are not all familiar with 
the same phase of plastics, but | be 
heve a large enough number of u 
have problems i! OmmMon 

Another thing which | believe would 
be very helpful for this committe: 


would be to discuss everyday pro 


blems. AS an exan ple, at the moment 
we have a very important problem i 
nvion molding. A nvlon casting, afte 
running fine at one of our sub-cor 
tractors for more than one vear, al 


of a sudder 





shows up with twice the 


shri kay it used to have ( Vv les have 
been varied up and down the seale all 


the way in a ditferent directions 


successful explanations 


Without any 
If this is a nylon ra material pro 
blem, thi to Minne apols Honeywell 
is extremely serious a e are yoiny 


into a vel heavy nviol progran 
Another very important answer we 
are looking for how to omit weld 


lines or flow lines on me tallic ple xene, 


styrene, and methvl-methac rvilate Cor’ 
ers for thermostats Unfortunately 
cored holes are required in this it 
stance and atte t ny all type ol 
vating, pin point type neluded, we 
have not accomp ned satistactory re 


sults. \t tne moment We ire cor 


idering going to hot and cold cvele 


on the Injection press oOo trv to in 
prove this. To us, at nformation ot 
this very «ae rable 

1 am fu positive that every 
other manufacturing concern ha nn 
al problen s like those ‘ nave and 


| think a committees 


act as a clearing house or all of us 
| have discussed tl vit! severa 
othe! ndustrial companie and the 
are more interested in this end of 
than anything else | think by let 
ng our hair down on our problen 
ind eu ny j ‘ es pe! to F 
truct e criticisi there nothing 
~* nd ‘ ‘ tr ’ 





EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 


James Church, Chairmar 


Columbia 


, , 
include 


Plan 


ymposia at local sections 


ions at the 


of Article X 

ear, covel 

ions and composition of 
Committee, the com 
reorganized on a rotat 

> of three yea appoint 
vith four of the members te 
ippointed each vear for continuity 
Kight of the 


committee were reappointed, 


the con mittee’s work 


new members added. to pro 

the representation desired from 

both imdustr and col eve, as well as 
from the various fields of engineering 
ind phases of plastics applications. At 
two meetings of the com 
this past vear, your pre 
} airman Vas ¢ lected for a three 
term, and My) Maxwell 
Secretary of the com 
Professor Louis F. Rahm, the 
Chairman, was asked to re 


Bryce 


elected 


previous 
membership on the committee 
idvisory capacity as the Past 

7; 
educational Committee met at 
University during the past 
May 18 and on December 1, 
1950, for discussions of several sub 
related to the 


the plastics 


technical educat 
engineer. The 
vil constitute an abstract of 
deliberations with several re 
nendations to be presented to the 
oun for your approva' 
\ detailed industrial and aca 
survey vas considered. This 
intended to disclose the desired 
plastics 


irements for engineers 


irious technical positions in the 

ics industry with a view toward 
proving o1 extending the present 
Program It was 
committee that 
urve b mail 

al ind the 

likel to justify the 
ffort expended. 


SPE Educational 

opinion of the 
would prove 
results would 


expense 


Promotion of the Educa 
Program by means of forum type 
vith the local sections of 

y was decided upon as the 

beat aethod for 1) publicizing the 
members of the 


progran among 


Society, 2) determining the type of 
training desired by industry for plas 
cs engineers, and 3) establishing the 
opportunities for engineering students 
in the plastics industry. It was felt 

it the first step in this promotion 
should be with the Society in order to 
perfect a program which would find 
vide acceptance among our members 
before attempting to interest others 


such : industrial executives, tech 


setting up standard curricula for 


Univer ity 


plastics ¢ ngi- 


and introduction of tundamental 
innual Conference. 


nical educators, or prospective stu 
dents, in the SPE Edueation Pro- 
gram. 

3. The first of these 
programs on the subject of “The Train 


forum type 


ing of the Plastics Engineer” was held 
under the sponsorship of two members 
of the Education Committee as_ part 
of the program of the Twin City see 
tion in Minneapolis in November, 
1950. The meeting was reported as 
being most successful in promoting a 
lively discussion of various educat- 
ional problems by both industrial and 
Much _in- 


concerning 


academic representatives, 


formation was obtained 
the ideal background for plastics en- 
gineers, feasibility of work study pro- 
grams, and part time employment 
of student engineers by the industry 
on a cooperative basis. 

1. Plans have been formulated for 
future educational forum type pro 
grams with other local section groups 
Tentative 


during the coming year. 


arrangements are in progress for 
meetings with the Hartford-Spring 
field, Newark, and Philadelphia sect- 
ions. The committee is soliciting the 
support of the various local section 
officers, through the Council, for the 
organization of this type of meeting 
which should prove of considerable 
interest to the members of the Socie 
ty. The objectives of such a_ panel 
discussion of the subject would be 
first, to find out industry’s desires in 
the type of basic training the plas 
tics engineer should have for a_ suc- 
cessful career in this profession, and, 
second, to match this with the types 
of work demanded of plastics engi 
neers in technical positions within the 
industry. 

5. The Education Committee has re 
cognized for some time the desir 
ability of encouraging the presentat- 
ion of papers covering fundamental 
researches in plastics as a part of the 
Society’s national meeting programs, 
and as one of the broader objectives 
of plastics education. We therefore 
recommend that a separate Technical 
Symposium Committee be organized 
to solicit from industrial and academii 
laboratories papers of outstanding 
merit on fundamental plastics studies 
to be presented in a symposium at 
the national meetings of the Society. 
In the organization and arrangements 
for such a symposium, it might be 
desirable to schedule this concurrent) 
program for the less 


Society 


with another 


technical members of the 
Not only 


would the holding of a 


tecnnical symposium of this ty} 


tige to the Society for e 


ig 


pres 
of membership from the te 
groups, and aid in the future « 
on of its members in recent ad 
n the principles of plastics 

1 vould furnish high 


ttable papers for publication 


ogy, but it 
I 


ce 
SPE Journa 

6. As a part of the encourag 
of plastics education, the comm 
planning to contact the vario 
ucational institutions now off 
courses in plastic technology to 
information of a survey type 
termine the type of plastics e 
ion being offered. Futher, the 
mittee will attempt to interes 
better of these institutions in ey 
curriculum 
plastics 
requirement 
Education 


ing their 
clude 
fulfillment of the 
our SPE Plastics 


present 


more courses in 


mittee Program as to recomn 
courses. The results of such a su 
with futher improvement in tl 
portunities for plastics edu 
would enable those institutions of 
ficient standing to be recognize 
the Society for recommendati 
parties interested in plastics edu 
ion. Such a recognition would be 
ful in the acceptance of those 
stitutions for accrediting by the 
per authorities. It would furthe 
interest 


to stimulate among 


colleges and universities for a 
idequate program of educatior 
future plastics engineers. 

7. The compilation of a selecte 
of reference books and periodica 
adoption as minimum library re« 
ments for the plastics enginee 
been under consideration. An a 
clusive list of references and pla 
and related subjects would be 
an undertaking, and furt 
more, recommendation of parts of 
list, with the 
would not be desirable 


great 


exclusion of the 
from 8 
ewpoint. Instead, your committe 
commends, for the present at 
that the lists 
Plastics Encyclopedia be sugg: 


vhich appear 
to any interested parties asking 
such information, but without 
specific recommendation whicl 
nvolve the misunderstanding 
endorsement by the Society. 


%. Extension of the comn 


activities In other levels or 


tv} 
plastics education of a sub-pr 
ional level or specialized type 
been discouraged for the time 
At present the 
that its full energies are occup 


tne 


committee 


active consideration of matter 
professiona 
+} 


taining only to the 
of plastics education until 
become fully established. 
The Society is fortunate to ha 
unselfish interests of a group 
demic and industrial men wh 
given freely of their time and eff 


the work of this committee duri! 


SPE Journal, MAR¢ 





Spec al mentio! Is made 


embers of the committee 


retiring this year, following 
irs of service to the Society; 


Professor Fulton Holtby of 


ersity of Minnesota; Pro 
talph K. Witt of The Joh 


University, and Mr. D. M. 


Stoner-Mudge, Inc., Pitts 
Pa. Some recognition is due 


¢ 


ition from the Society, fo 


ices in the work of this con 


nelusion, we trust that the 


s of your Education Com- 
during the past year, in the 
nent and promotion of a pro- 
plastics education for the 
engineer, meets with the ap- 
of the National Council of the 


It is our hope that we may 


e wholehearted support and 


nent of the Council for 

ition of the plans of the com 

is outlined in this report. 
Respectfully submitted, 
James M. Church 

Chairman, S.P.E. Education 

Committee 

niversity, N. Y. 


i-(| 
12, 1951 


Chairman: 
essor James M. Church (Ch. E.) 


tment of Chemical Engineer 


Na { niversity, New York, 


expires Jan. 1, 1953) 





Pennsylvania 


n, through an expression of 


Hartford, Connecticut 


(Elastomers) 


Rubber Company 


Mining and Mfg 


Academic Members: 


of New York 


(Term ex pires 





Mir Murra Olyphant at (E.E.) 


Plastics Laborator 


Princetor ly Versity, Princeton, 
N. d 
( lerm expire Jar 1, 1952) 


Mr. Brvee Manxwe (M.E.) 

Plastics Laboratory 

Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J 


(Term expires Jan. 1, 1953) 


Professor ¢ C, Winding (Ch. EF.) 
School Chem. and Met. kengineering 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, New York 


(Term expires Jan. 1, 1953) 


Dr. John J Chapn an (1 I.) 
Institute for Cooperative Research 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 18, Md. 

(Term expires Jan. 1, 1954) 


Professor Jules W. Lindau III 
(M. E.) 

Mechanical Engineering Dept 

University of South Carolina 

Columbia, S. ¢ 


(Term expires Jan. 1, 1954) 


Past Chairman: 
Professor Louis | Rah (M.ke.) 
Plastics Laboratory 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J 


(Term expires Jan. 1, 19534) 

















t and proposed military uses 


stics were reviewed at the first 


eeting of the Cleveland-Akron 


of The Society of Plastics En 


on January 29 by Charles N. 
er, Associate Research Director, 
Planning Division, Office of 


irtermaster General. 
ceability requirements of the 


+ 


are such, according to Gard- 
it many thermoplastics such as 
rene and cellulose acetate are 


il 


ratures and extremely brittle at 


peratures. Plastic items of this 
re not “soldier-proof.” He cited 
stance of polysty rene spoons 


ng after being immersed in a 


cup over an open fire; al 


not intended for such use, no 


of field usage can be exe) 
ner said that applications fo. 
ene have expanded so rapidl) 
en before military procurement 


began, this material was in 


ipply. “It is reported that pro 
of polyethylene will be ex 
ind the material in supply i! 
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MILITARY DEMANDS FOR PLASTICS 
DISCUSSED AT CLEVELAND 
By WAYNE ANDERSON 


ible, being too soft at elevated 





Wayne Anderson 


requirements 





“Our use of vin\ Im are now 
imited to such items a rifle and gun 
covers, personal effects, bags, und we 
are experimenting with a vinyl filn 


burial pouch,” Gardner said. “We have 
considered = filn raincoats and rain 
uits, along with other similar iten 

but for one reasol or another the 


have failed to meet functional require 
ments,” he added 

Vinyl compound continue to be 
used for coating on fabrics ino in 
creasing volume Vir coated nylor 
ponchos and viny coated duck for 


portable shelter are two ¢ xample 


The greatest field of interest to 


military aygencie now according to 
Gardner, is reinforced plastics—poly 
ester glass film laminates. Other ma 
terials, however, may and are being 
used in application requiring aor 


inforced plastic such as nylon, Forti 
san, Orlon and Fibre V. “These lamit 
ates offer us a practica solution to 
problems of high and low temperature 
serviceability, toughness, durability, 
and a= good strength-weight ratio 


Products made from these materials 


are being considered | j and othe) 
ivencies and = include arctk sled 
skis, field case and desks footlock 
ers, boats, landing mats, housing 
(Continued on page 24) 





STATIC ELIMINATION BY ALPHA-RAYS; AND 
POST-MOLD TREATMENT AT NEW YORK 


By A. M. MERRILL 


teresting t: featured the 
New York 


Januar 


ir meeting of the 
Februar yA the 
cancelled = to 

national con 
Approximately 40 
group attended the 
held at the Hotel 
ided cocktail 


members 
of the 
vhich 
e, ind ne 
ind dinnet 


ikerT it ne 
it hand Jer kit 


technica 
Reco Sales 
liscussed “Stati elimination 
Alpha Rays,” and Robert D 
Chemica 

is “Improvement ot 
‘ Products by Post 
itment Mr. Sackett sub 
Velvin had 


ik but was ur 


\ ho 


rate nis 


talk, 

the ise ol 
porar dissipation of 
! tne processing 0 
radio-active ma 


t peta 


other 


mi ind gan 


miun iS a pure emitter 
particles onl These alpha 
surrounding air, 


then neutralize 


ronize the 
onized il’ 


charges 


sold 


Cana 


tat eliminators 
manufactured by 
& I raniun 


bar Ly pe ind 


iIpnatror 
Reco ine 
Radiut Corp. in two 


DiIOW yun type 
type strip 


wl ‘ \ plated with 


consi metal 
the ends being left uncoated 
ind installatior \ thin 
electroplated over the 
protect t ind personne! 


This bar type stati 


yr is particularly suitable for 


ind neet processing Operations 
iIded p \lphatron 


used to eliminate 


blow 


stati 


istics 


to finishing 
e a polonium foil liner 
blast ot 


operatior 


barrel, and emit a 


r which neutralizes stati 


Sackett stressed the importance 


molding treatments which are 


ly inexpensive for greatly in 


ng the saleability and utility of 


articles, with consequent 


profits for the 


plasth 

ial ncrease in 
slides as illustrations, 
different types 
if post-molding including 
lecoration, assembly, metallizing, an 


| Sire 
he peaker discussed 


treatments, 


nealing, and destaticizing 


most popular ol 


includes lac 


Decoration is the 
and 
ilk screening, printing, gold 
stamping, applica 


treatments, 


rubber 


¢ 


ind the like. At 
decoration 


decaicomanias, 


} 


smal 


additional cost, 
wit! 
saleability, visual contrast, 


different ap 


vields items greatly increased 


eve appeal 
and flexibility (items of 


fron the same origina 


pearance 


Since many items cannot be molded 


in one piece the use of assembl\ tecn 


niques greatly magnifies the field of 


said 


Sackett 


this category are cement 


plastics application, Mr 
Ine luded in 
ing, and the integration of 
other phy 
enables the 


parts Dy 
means of heat, friction, or 
Metallizing 

plastics manufacturer to coat his pro 
part 


al force 
duct either entirely or i with a 
thin film of and 


ind chemica 


meta thus provide 


physica protectior as 


vell as hide anv defects in color o1 
In addition, the 


that 


appearance process 


vives parts combine the light 
and 


tne uster ind 


veight low cost of plastics witl 
surface hardness of 


metals. These metal films can be 
applied electroplating, 


wcuun 


DY means oft 
metallizing, or cathode sput 
‘TINg 
Annealing provides a simple and in 
strengthening 


with thick 


varying thicknesses, by re 


expensive means of 


parts, particularly those 


ections or 
leving internal strains or stresses set 
rapid molding cycles or by the 


up a : 
part design. Ar 


peculiarities of the 
nealing may be accomplished in either 
bath at a temper 


below the heat dis 


an air or hot wate 
ibout 5 F 


point of the 


ature 


plastic. Destati 


tortion 


izing may be accomplished by treat 


ing the with a material 
that drains 
Both ten 


and permanent types of desta 


plastic articl 
to forn conductive filn 


the stati charge away 
porar\ 
ticizing treatments are available. 


In the business session preceding 
the talks, Section president 
Ideal Plastics Corp., 
Arthur L. GeWertz, manufac 
representative, has taken over 
secretary-treasurer fo! 
the yvear, and that Mr. GeWertz and 
Richard Stott, Stott Tool & Machine 
(o., have been elected to the board of 


George 
Baron, announ 
ed that 
turers’ 


the duties of 


directors to fill two vacancies left by 
resignations. The board of directors is 
Mess? $ 


WW essinger, 


follows: 
Stott, Bruno 
Molds, In 


Riverdale 


now as one yeat 
Baron and 
Wess Plastic 


Silberkraus, 


and San 
Laboratory; 
Winslow A. Ward, Am 
Cyanamid Co., Robert N. Bou 
cher, Durite Division, Borden Co., and 
Mr. GeWertz; and three years—Saul 
Blitz, Noma Electric Corp., Russell H 
of America, 


Rubbe) 


two vears 


ericatl 


Skidmore, Celanese Corp 
and Arthur M. Merrill, “India 
W orld.” 


Mr. Baron also announced t 
following cor 
Harold Sec} 
mem}! 


pointment of the 
chairmen: program, 
Empire Brushes, 

Mr. Skidmore; Willian 
Dusal Tool & Mold Co.; 
Mr Boucher; favors and 
publicity, Mr. 


meeting 


Inc.; 
house, 

crede 
prize 
Merr 


Was 


Stott; and 
sad note in the 
servance of a minute of. sile 
memory of Hilbert Wachtel, wi 
February 20. Mr 

of the origina 
York Sectior 

panel of expert 
to the 


suddenly or 
tel had been one 
bers of the New 
member of the 

had recently transferred 
necticut Section after starting 

Plastics ¢ 


company, Industrial 


New Haver 
Report also heard fr 


vere 


various committee chairmen. Of 
ticular interest was the announ 
by Mr. Skidmore that, as of De 
he) 21. 1950, the 
members and ranked fourth ir 
noted tl 


yreatest 


Section had 


the Society. It was 
showed the 


during the pa 


Section 
in membership 
all the sections in the Societ 
Continuing its expansion in s 
members have bee! 


board of director 


following new 
proved by the 


develoy 


Brandt, 
Mfg. Co 


(1) Lawrence 
engineer, Barclay 
(2) Marvin W Davis, 
gineer, Dusal Tool & Mold 
(3) Morton R. Frei ch, 
dent, Commercial Plastics 
Corp. 

(4) Arthur | Herman, pre 
Commercial Plastics & Supp 

(5) Dale G. Higgins, 
gineer, John Waldron Corp. 

(6) Nicholas 
ind sales manager, 
Ine. 

(7) Alexander 
Novo-Plas Mfg. Co., 
(S) Walter J 
Tool & Mo 
(9) George J 
sentative, H 


plasti 


Kl In, 


WV hyte 


vice pre 
Mfg 


Ross, pres 
Inc. 
Salmons, 

d Co. 

Zador, sales 

Muehlstein & Ce 


Two other additions to the Se 


Dusal 


recent transfers from the Newark 
William Lewi, treasure! 
Mold Co.; and Free 
interest 


tion, 
sal Tool & 
Lamy, consultant. Of 
possible future 


hert 


member is Ell 
Blitz, son of Saul Blitz, wl 
born on January 25. 

Door contribute 
Monsanto throug! 
vid Guarnaccia, and the meeting 
cluded 
prizes contributed by 

On March 14, the 
will be of the N 
Section at a joint dinner meeting 
held at the Military Park Hotel, 
ark. 


Camp Crater, 


prizes wert 


Chemical Co. 
drawing for twe 
the Secti 


New York 


with a 


tion guests 


speaker will be 
Naugatuck Che 
Division, United States Rubbe 
vho will talk on “Properties an 
Kralastic, and Enr 


Principal 


of Marvinol, 
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Miami Valley Officers 


Left to right: Martin Kasch, Pres.; Byron Nelson, Vice President; Carl Weber, Secretary; Charles Selz, Treasurer 


TEFLON TOPIC AT OFFICERS ELECTED ers ae a oe 


Speaker Ol 
MIAMI VALLEY AT SOUTH TEXAS Wann Gites, Vhackia of Cased 
By JOHN L. RUSSELL By A. F. FUKAL for Gering Produtes, Ine., of Keni 


. worth. Ne 8 ra\ ' 
nm,” its fabrication and its un- worth, New Jersey He yvave a ver\ 
Twenty five members and guests enlightening talk on a timely subject 
had dinner at Guy Francis Restaurant. “The Drv-Coloring of Polystyrene 
After dinner our President Mr. Fukal Molding Powder.” Following his talk 


called a Board of Directors meeting a movie entitled, “The Wonderland 


roperties, was the feature topic 
March Ist meeting of Miami 
Section held at the Peerless 
n Miamisburg, O. This was a 
eeting with Carroll Jensen as 

Chairman and Merle Nelson 
wship Chairman. Martin 
Mian Valley President pre- 


for February 23, 1951, then introduced of Vision” was shown 

Guest Speaker, Mr. Erwin R. Stone of The next meeting of the Detroit 
the Southwest Research Institute of group is planned for March 23, when 
San Antonio. Mr. Stone told the group Frank Donahue of the Monsanto 
about the operations of the Institute Chemical Company will visit us to 
and then answered questions Mr. talk on thermosetting plastic 

Fukal announced that our next meet Oscar L. Olson, general manager of 


ing will be a social one and asked the plastics division of the Swedish 


David D. James, Product Spe 
n the Field Service Laboratory 

DuPont Co., Polychemicals , 
Arlington, N. J., was the prin- for volunteer entertainment. Crucible Steel Co. has been elected to 
peaker. He has specialized in South Texas met at the — — succeed his father, Ne L.. Olsen, as 
23. iter 


usion of Nylon, Polythene and ton Steak House January 2: 
as well as in the molding and dinner past President Mr. Shepphard Swedish Crucible Steel Co. in Han 


on of Teflon. Mr. James told (1950) introduced new President Mr. tramck, Michigan. The new president 
e of the new fields open to Alfred F Fukal (1951) who thanked started with the company in 1986 a 
the members for electing him. He also assistant chemist, transferred to the 
asked for a renewed membership drive sales depcrtment hortly afterward 
1938. He 


president and general manayer of the 


and emphasized its three out 


ng properties: 1) its extreme 


] 


al resistance: 2) its fine elec DY all members and pledged his whole and became sales manayer in 


properties; and 3) its non-ad- hearted support to the society. Mr Was made general manager of the 
ness. Also stressed by the 


was the necessity of extreme 


Shepphard then introduced Vice Presi plastics division in 1942 
dent Mr. L. D. Blackwell and Secre News comes to us, rather belatedly, 
tary and Treasurer Phil Shay. Mr. W that Roy Lyon who was formerly as 


the processing and fabrication , 
Barnes was called upon by Mr. Shepp sociated with firm of Charle H 


material by either molding or 
ae : hard to give the group a summary of Krantz, Consultant, has set up hi 
bi the formal talk. Tom Scott. the financial condition of the South own company at 22087 Michigan Ave 
Kasch, Ine. led the discussion Texas Chapter, after which he turned in Dearborn, Michigar Called the 
Na- over all records to Phil Shay. Mr Lyon Design Company, the firm spe 
Shepphard then suggested that we ad cializes in the design of plastic mold 
journ to meet in a group at the Music and die-casting dies. 


questions and remarks. 
Secretary Walter Oelman made 


rt to the membership as did 

Nelson. Vice-President and Pro hall for a program arranged by the Gordon B. Thayer, mold design spe 
il Activities National Sub-Com Houston Lighting & Power Company. cialist with the Dow Chemical Co 
Chairman Midland, Michigan, has been appoint 
April 5, Miami Valley Section ed 
esent a program originally Ki; ° “J K tive committee of the rubber and 
ed for February 1 and post- \ ippings From ~ Nozy plastics division of the American So 
due to heavy snow and the ciety of Mechanical Engineer 

vinter weather. Consequently, By WALTER KOSY 

R. (Ren) Morse, Injection 

s Supply Co. will speak on The January meeting of the 
ction Aids for the Injection Section of the SPE was held on Janu Deputy District Chie 
ary 26 at the Rackham Memorial nance District, discuss “Current Ord 
Procurment” and Mr. George 


a member of the five-man execu 


The St. Louis Section met on Feb 
Detroit ruary 27 to hear Col. J. D. Child 
f, St. Louis Ord 


s.” The meeting site will be in 
innati area with the exact lo Suilding. Entertainment in the forn nance 
to be announced later by Pro of lovely Wyn Ellen and her accor Brumbach, The Carpenter Steel Co 
hairman Ralph Backscheider. i vas presented during the dinner Reading, Pa., discus “Mold Steel” 
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TECIINIQUE OF FORMING LOW-PRESSURE 


POLYESTER LAMINATES IS TOPIC AT W.N.E. 


By WESLEY S. LARSON 


| yra " ne eeting of ( 
Vestern New England Chapter of the 
I'l n Februar overed the ust 
este resins ind Fibergla in 
pre ire molding and laminating 
1) ich Robinsor ot the Americar 
i i Company woke on the use 
resi ind Williat Condon. Eas 
Pechnica Repre tat e of Ow 
( rning poke the bbws f 
Herrin ind showed snort ovil 
ture devoted to t e it ! olding 
In Dy Robinson's talk. the earliest ap 
i I ‘ prre ire laminate 
re da ving er board and 
Mor i! ! \ r contract 
re cancelled in November, 1946, the 
riilitar pplication of Low 
mre ure iminate ceased and 
in market vere apparent. Busi 
ne ince then has grown slow but 
ine The outstanding difference »f 
tre poiveste resins ; that he cure 
by polymerization and it evolves no 
by-product Thi feature, coupled 
th OM iscosity, allows low pre 


ire molding and contact laminating 
In th field, 300 psi is generally re 


rarded as the top pressure 


Cla the recommended filler for 
dings ind aminates The poly 
ester-glass combination has high im 
pact resistance ind resilient a 
le onstrated by ts use in boats. The 


iterial is also corrosion and chemi 


cal resistant and such applications a 
machine liners are 


ishing proper. 


Other applications tk n decorative 


ind ignting panels, outdoor signs, 


electrical insulation ind housings, 
ind tubing and pipes. Casting resins 
ive not been as successful as was 
although 


done. A wide range of 


hoped for some potting 1s 
resin proper 


ties ivailable. The iscosity ma 


range from 1800 poises to 3 polses and 


a crystalline resi! S also avallabie 
Self-extinguishing resi! and flexible 
resins are available and can be blend 
ed with standard resins to any degree 
In the curing process a gel forms and 


the reaction 1s exothermic and wl 
proceed to ultimate cure. The resins 
cannot be over cured within reaso1 
ible times or temperatures An eN 
an ple ol he degree ol exothe rm 
reaction is the fact that an & gran 
resin sample cured in an 80 C wate 
bath will develop a temperature of 
245 ¢ Benzoyl peroxide is general] 


used (usually in paste form) for cures 


at 100 to 150°C, Lupersol DDM is fre 
quently used for room temperature 
curing; the pot ife can be varied 
from 1 to 24 hours by adjusting the 
concentration of catalyst 

In forming polyester-glass parts, 
the lay-up of the laminate may be by 


imple contact or by pressure on 


blanket { new and contro 


method of molding is the 


rubber 
versial 
“suck up” or vacuun 
Matched metal molds 
parts and the resin is generally pout 
ed into the mold and forced through 
out the preform by the 
matched metal 


impregnation 


make the best 


' pressure of 
the plunger. Thess 
molds are usually not as rugged as 
molds for phenolics, but should hay 
good mass to absorb the fluctuations 
of heat. The plunger should be “tele 
scopic” so that it can follow through 
f 


for the shrinkage of 
reinforced 


to compensate 
the molded part Glass 
molding compounds are being used; 
the material flows readily even into 
large thin webs and can be easil) 
transfer molded. A part weighing 23 
pounds is now being made. 

Mr. Condon spoke about the making 





George Scott in the Beetle 






Twenty-t 


Polyester-glass boat he won at 
Western New England's February meeting 









of glass filaments and fibe 
ning with the glass marbe 
which 94 miles of filament 


drawn. Various filament s 
made for the different app 


Mr. Condon then showed a sl 


illustrating the use of glass f 
hot forming machine in wl 


preform is shaped by vacuun 
TI ese machines are now be 

cessfully used. A recently int: 
unit whicl chopped 
directly fron 
scribed and 


were show! Mr 


supplies 
glass roving 
samples of the 
Condon sl 
arge display of molded and 
3 imples whict were extreme! 
tive it illustrating the } 
which has been made in the c« 
goods field 
In the question 
owed the talks of Dr. Robins 
Mr. Condon, the following point 


Wetting of glass 


period wi 


brought out 
is a problem; the best method 
to be to flush the liquid resi! 

the fibers thus removing the air 
of the rest In 
shape must be continually und 


molding, the 


sure to compensate for the shi 
which is 3 to 5%. A rule of 
figure for glass mat moldings 
per pound as the selling price 
average specific gravity is 1.6. V 
two unevenly heated mold surfa 
used, the hot urface makes the 
finish. 

The last meeting of the Ws 
New England Chapter of the SP! 
held at the Sheraton Hotel in S 
field, Mass., on February 7. The 
ing was well attended by ay 
mately 65 members and guests 
door prize of the evening was 
Sam Gagnon of the Gagno: 


Company of Florence, Mass. 


? 4 
9 tion Votes 


The Central Ohio Section 
Zanesville on February 16 t 
Paul Andrus of Battelle Me 
Insititute give an illustrated de 
stration of Xerography. This is 
method of photography in whic! 


] 


is no chemical reaction, the } 


being completely physical. It 
used commercially as a very 
means of photocopying. 

The Plaskon Division’s new 
Molding Unit” was on displa 
Erie Resistor Co. on March ¢ 
Nort! 
ern Pennsylvania Section to vi 
unit was issued. On March \% 
Section heard E. S. Childs, M 
Chemical Co., “Plastics 
Mr. Child covered the ¢ 
developn 


special invitation to the 


discuss 
fense”. 
ment’s progress in 
new applications for plastics 
World War II; 
which the 


money; and trends of governn 


types of ite 


government 1S 8} 


ders over materials and prod 


SPE Journal, Mare 











MILITARY APPLICATIONS AND MOLD ers tremendous possibilities in 
STEELS ARE NEWARK TOPICS nection molding, dep drawing ad 


By ANTHONY NATURALE 







Pula! 


rua \ " l! ‘ il? } T ‘ t < etl il 2) aor nn 
eld at the Newark Athletic bids i pecificat ties of t) 












nted out that a lot of th clearly answered by our r. Mr eorge Gi 


eported as poor steel can | 









polish. Lhe CGISCUSSIO! the gx or ent } faster methods of ny techniaque . “Tracer ( ntro 





ved was both inte resting and 













‘ y ‘ 

e. It was brought to a clos any ‘ hard for a yay y np ding 

Roland Frackenpohl of New . lk or ne dic ‘ ‘king. ¢ 

Company pointed out that fications lhe dj e be 
re no detinite standards DV 
; : He 
plastic mold making indus 
’ 









ler could be considered ar <p 
another molde? At this af Patt : . ember ere ri _ lal eetingy « see Q 
National President. Mi al I l tor { ! , ! mitt 
mas, explained to the men ; 








etting standards was one Alfred A t 
bs for the SPE. Standards — ation; Joseph N. Caruso, Atlantic To Before 
polish would be a good pre ind Die Compan Harr I Pebley, 1 ft 
the sSociet of Plastic I} Jr., Picatinr Arsena vet-togethe 
vork on. The Newark Sectior as honored maica Club wt proved t 
nd speaker, our prograt b aving one of their charte Nete sucee 







Myr Jack Pectal, made ar bers, My 4 J Warner ippointed to lhe eeting turted { I’M 
nts with Mr. Charles N. Gard repreeent SPE on the subcommil thy the showin Colour 1 
the Office of Quartermas tee to supe se participation by At titled “ROBOTS AT WORK.’ I} 








ral, Washington, D. ¢ Mi erican Industry and Tect y the s | 
subject, “Military Applica vork of ¢ ttee 61 on Plastics of pressior di 
P ist cs,”’ Was bot timely the Inter it na Orvat atior for | ‘ 







teresting The discussion that 





tions per 





QUEBEC TALKS ON RIGID VINYLS 
By E. PETER HERSEY and E. SUTER 












abreast of the times is one inusua ind dennite stimulating pay ticularly ! Ul mold tRIE ! 
















re important factors in the ers that was originally presented at try. It was gratif 
f business success the reve Annua Tech a ( erest tl ‘ y displaved ind Ni 
tne rood fortune of the ference of tt SPI ! Ne\ York ast Nichol] substantiated |} Tact vit? 








Section to have Mr. George Januar I he ibject was “Properties, amples and = picture ind a 
gan of the B. F. Goodrich Chen A pplication ind Processing of a Ne the nnumerable questior 
Cleveland, Ohio as speake Rigid Vin tesil ind interesting 
February 22nd meeting. Mr. Unique among rigid plastic mate Mr. R. G. Re ntroduced, and Mr 
delivered one f the more ’ this recently introduced product Peter Herse 
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the curre 
Frank A 
Company 
properties of an , hio); Secretar\ Da 
tructure or test results, S| st Engineering 
nd such other topics as engineering ‘levelat - Treasure} Bernard 
design, personnel selection, shoj ! ' ! ngineering, 
incing, Sale tecnniques, 
reports, and education, consumer educ: 
Member relations and the ike r} } 
: I l t] I irticle be pert i { the Board 
l Hugh Winr 
may submit a paper, : Tire Rubber Co., A 
progran or not a member of the SPI lo) Stephen Hiltebrant (G¢ 


ctive tea ire submitted to the loca Industries Co yria Ohio) 


ittending , ire usuall udged for nard Wulf and Frank Marti! 


sometimes are 


gh-spot arg r ii the national 


iy go a Tie Sak eke pines Sen UPPER MIDWEST 


essions has acl Ctl is then entered ir the 

nportant for national contest, and vVinners are By D. H. Chambers 

Although the urged to present their papers at the 
itional ac National Conference 


nvolved is The purpose of the contest is to e1 


The Upper Midwest Section 
February 12 to hear A. R. Mors 
Injection Molders Supply Co., d 
“New Production Tools for the 
ection Molder”’ and to see 


members of the courage the development of origina 


ction Detroit-1945 and thought, and to provide to the men 
cago - 1947; Detroit - 1948; bers an opportunity for recognition. : , 
idelphia 1949: Cleveland L950; The contest offers a real chance es door movies. Committees Tor the 
irk-Ne York-1951 pecially for the vounger members and have been appointed as follows 
PRIZE PAPER CONTEST those seeking advancement. Prize pa nance William Mahle; Membr 
’ pers are usuall: ae the SPI A. G. Morrison; Credentia 

ae ey 2 ee IOURNAI Fulton Holtby; Professional Act 

prizes of $200, , . D. R. Williams; Program—2J 
best technical no; House \. G. Bezart; Pul 

gps te CLEVELAND D. H. Chambers; Education 

reste cted “ ‘ keri ‘kson: Bu etl editor 


(Continued tron " . : 
Chambers. At the previous met 


al with any phase 


usiness, such as mold dor les, and a de ieot ot specia “Electroplating of Plastics” wa 


mold design, a teed items.” cussed by Jerome Weller of Br 
design, use or adap Other Army and Navy items now hl Bigelow. Although several prov 


laminating, calen , ; " 
demand or likely to be in demand and for preparing surfaces of the 


nade from plastic include buttons, plastics prior to plating are ava 
canteen caps, spoons, tablewear, sun such as graphite type lacquers 





The ABC in Plastic Molds means 5 

. ‘ ‘ Te neimets, 

AMERICA’S BEST Ks " - fir aenteeeitesiiad Teh sities mae 

" ora 77tCs combs decoration containers e reco le “1, beS ‘'S S are ¢ 
Ss’ s—— gy ; ; 

CASTING men’s helmets, machete sheaths, soap ed by first a light sand blast 


tent windows, vhistles, ire n as satisfactory as the p 


; 


Fabricated exclusively by Manco box and food tray liners. Currently he surface, then a_ sensitizit 


in BERYLLIUM COPPER being studied as to the possibilities, in stannous chloride, followed 
Gardner said, are clear, transparent flash plating of silver to obtan 
QUALITY is not an accident at tumblers, polyethylene snow rings and ductivity. The remaining step 
MANCO! hand grips for ski poles. Shoe heels, plating of the metal desired. W 
Prompt Delivery fibrous filled thermosetting replace single surface is to be plated 
No increase in price ments for tent hardware, phenolic advisable to keep thickness 0 

Write for our new Brochure . 
BERYLLIUM COPPER buckles and 
AT ITS BEST — ’ E a 
TRU-CAST BY MANCO Section of The society of Plastic En- er coatings ot several thousan 


rineers held its annual election of offi- be used if the plating envelope 


MANCO PRODUCTS co. cers, and for 1951 chose Wayne L entire surface of the piece. I 
2401-2409 SCHAEFER ROAD hederann of FP Goodrich Chemica polished mvtaces ave oebtnias 


MELVINDALFE ee MICHIGAN Cc pa Pr i 
on an\ is esident 


styrene cap Visors. plate to less than one-half thou 
On January 15, the Cleveland-Akron of an inch to eliminate peeling. | 


tumbling with commercial com] 
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